THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 


Presentation to Sir Epwrn Luryens, R.A. [1’.], at the General Meeting, 
Monday, 20th June 1921. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, MR. JOHN W.SIMPSON, Membre Corr. de U Institut de France. 


My Lorps, Laptes AND GENTLEMEN,—There is no reward so precious to an artist as the approval 
and admiration of those who practise his own craft. 


When his art is that of building design this is 
especially true. 


The architect’s work appeals less directly to popular emotion than does that of the 
musician, the man of letters, the painter, or the sculptor ; it is always by the judgment of his own folk 
that he tests the merit of his performance, to them that he turns for appreciation and encouragement. 

And he does so with a confident assurance. 


It is due to our brother architects to say that admira- 
tion for fine work is never withheld by them.’ 


T have said before, and repeat it with pride, that there 
is no profession so little affected by jealousy, none in which the success of another of their own fraternity 
ix applauded and welcomed with such honest pleasure. ‘The great compensation to men of our strenu- 
ous calling, where competition is keen, and honours comparatively rare, is the certain knowledge that 
those whom they strive with and defeat will be the first to rejoice in their victories and acknowledge 
their worth. No profession is so united, so loyal to its chiefs, so generously appreciative of the achieve- 
ments of its members, as that of architecture. 

In the case of Sir Edwin Lutyens it is not difficult to understand that we should be proud of him. 

His genius has brought him into great prominence, and he has carried us all forward with him. We, 
his brother artists, shine each a little more brightly in his reflected glory. We are grateful to him for 
the way in which he has demonstrated the supremacy of the art we love. He has helped the public to 
realise and understand the funetions of the architect, and we all benefit by their better knowledge. — It 
was, therefore, natural that the Royal Institute of Architects should agree to recommend Kdwin 
Lutyens to their gracious Patron, the King, as worthy to receive the Royal Gold Medal he gives for the 
advancement of architecture. 

The position of the Royal Institute is unique. No other body of architects in the world has, or 
ever has had, the privilege of bestowing so great an honour as they. Its members have been entrusted, 
since the year 1848, with the duty of submitting to the Throne the name of any architect whom by 
reason of the excellence of his work they deem worthy of especial distinction. 
limited to members of their own body, nor to men of their own country. 
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Girault, a Frenchman. 
bring it to the notice of their Royal Patron. 
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Wherever architectural genius has arisen, the Institute has been privileged to 
Canada, Austria, America, Italy, Germany, Holland, 


and, above all, France, have seen their great architects recognised by the Ruler of Great Britain, 


equally with his own subjects. 


No honour is more eagerly coveted. 


An architeet who receives the 


Royal Gold Medal of the British Institute is marked, “ coté,” throughout the civilised world, for one of 


the princes of his profession. 


There is no need for me to introduce Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens to this audience. 


known to you, and his work. 


He has had great opportunities, and he has been equal to them. 


The man is 


His 


design is informed by a freshness of mind, a freedom of fancy, all his own ; and it ranges from Delhi to 


Whitehall. 


‘lo me, as an architect, the Cenotaph seems the most remarkable of all his conceptions. 


Precisely suited to its site and its surroundings, austere yet gracious, technically perfect, it is the very 


expression of repressed emotion, of massive simplicity of purpose, of the qualities which mark alike 


those whom it commemorates and those who raised it. 


We congratulate vou, my dear Lutyens, on the honour His Majesty does you in conferring upon 


you his Roval Gold Medal. 
great men who have preceded you. 


We congratulate ourselves on being able to add your name to the Roll of 
It is no small thing to be ranked, in the opinion of those best 


qualified to judge, with Cockerell, Barry, Scott and Street, with Louis Due, Garnier, Lanciani and 


Daumet ; and, to you, it will be especially grateful to stand beside your veteran master, Ernest George. 


By the King’s gracious pleasure Lam now to invest you with the Royal Gold Medal for the advance- 


ment of architecture. 


Sir EDWIN LU'TYENS, who on rising for the investiture was greeted with enthusiastic applause, 


wnd appeared deeply overcome, expressed his inability at the moment to do more than utter his 
thanks for the great honour conferred upon him. ** With all humility,” he said, ** I thank you.” 


THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 


Origin and Early History. 

Last Monday’s function renders the moment oppor- 
tune to recall the interesting details of the origin and 
early history of the Royal Gold Medal as recorded in 
the archives of the Institute, and to show how it came 
to pass that the Medal which was at first proposed ** to 
be applied to the encouragement of the junior mem- 
bers of the profession ” has been diverted from this 
purpose and bestowed, as a crowning honour, on men 
whose achievements, in the judgment of their peers, 
have won for them a foremost place in their profession. 

Seventy-five years ago—on the 17th March 1846— 
the Council of the Institute passed a resolution ** That 
the Honorary Secretaries be requested to confer with 
the President, Earl de Grey, as to the steps most advis- 
able to be taken to make application to Her Majesty, 
as Patroness of the Institute, to establish a Royal 
Medal as an Annual Premium.” 

Karl de Grey interested himself actively in the 
matter, and as a result received the following letter :— 

SUCKINGHAM PALACE, 8th April 1846. 

My pear Lorp pe Grey,—-I have brought the subject 
of our conversation the other evening before the Queen, and 
have the pleasure to inform you that Her Majesty will be 
very glad to give an Annual Medal to the Institute of 
British Architects for the best Essay or Design. 

Her Majesty would leave it to you to arrange for exactly 
what it should be given. 


fession ; 


Sir Henry Wheatly has been instructed to supply the 
Medals ; and perhaps you will let him know, should you 
wish that there should be any inscription on the reverse of 
the Meda!.---Believe me, my dear Lord, 

Yours very truly 
G. E. Anson. 

There followed on the 16th April a series of resolu- 
tions by the Council recommending: (1) That the 
Annual Medal founded by Her Majesty be applied to 
the encouragement of the junior members of the pro- 
(2) that the Annual Competition for the 
Medal be for subjects and in a style calculated to pro- 
mote the study of Grecian, Roman, or Italian archi- 
tecture, and that the designs be considered with refer- 
ence not only to their merits as works of art, but like- 
wise as to the knowledge of construction they may 
exhibit ; (3) that in order to secure as far as possible 
uniformity in the conditions under which the Designs 
are submitted in competition, the Council recommend 
that the age of competitors be limited to twenty-five 
years, and that with this hmitation the competition 
be open to the profession in general ; (4) that the sub- 
ject for the Royal Medal for the current year be “a 
Design for a building suitable to the purposes of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects,’ comprising a 
room for General Meetings and Lectures, with seats 
for 500 persons, a Library, a separate Reading Room 
for Students, a Gallery for medals, casts, fragments, 
etc., Exhibition Rooms, and suitable residences for a 
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Secretary and a Curator; and (5) that the “ Travel- 
ling Fund ” be made available for a payment of £50 
to the successful competitor when he may arrive at 
Rome, at any period within five years from the time 
of the Medal having been awarded to him. 

The Council’s proposals were communicated to the 
(Queen, and intimation was received from Buckingham 
Palace that Her Majesty “ quite approves of the 
object for which it is intended to award her Medal.” 

On the 18th May notification of the details of the 
competition as above given was ordered to be adver- 
tised, with the following additions : ** The cost of the 
building not to exceed £20,000; the design to com- 
prise not less than one plan of each storey, two eleva- 
tions, two sections, and a perspective view ; the scale 
of the drawings to be } inch to the foot, and to be 
tinted with Indian ink or sepia only.” 

Kleven sets of drawings were sent in by the 4th 
January 1847, and were on exhibition to members for 
a fortnight. In the view of the Council the results of 
the competition were grievously disappointing, and 
on the 22nd February they issued a report which, 
after reciting the requirements above specified, pro- 
ceeded 


In detailing thus minutely the accommodation to be pro- 
vided in the building, to render it suitable for the purposes 
specified, and by fixing a limit to the proposed expenditure, 
it was obviously intended by the Institute to impress the 
Candidates with a feeling that in forming their Designsthey 
were expected to treat the subject practically, and direct 
their efforts to the production of a Design adapted to the 
requirements of an existing working Institution. 

They observe, with much regret, that the well-considered 
and clearly expressed conditions of the Institute have been 
almost entirely disregarded, and that in consequence of the 
uncalled-for magnitude of the Rooms, Halls, Staircases, and 
other Approaches, together with the lavish and injudicious 
introduction of columnar and other extraneous decorations 
(in some instances actually unfitting the rooms for the pur- 
poses demanded), not more than one of the Designs possess- 
ing the slightest pretension to consideration as an Archi- 
tectural composition could be properly executed for less 
than double the sum specified. 

When the Council reflect on the enormous amount of 
injury oceasioned to the Public, and to the Profession, 
from Competitors so frequently disregarding the conditions 
viven with respect to the proposed expense of an intended 
structure, and consequently presenting Designs of much 
higher pretension than could be produced with an honest 
and conscientious adherence thereto, and when they like- 
wise reflect on the strong reprobation the Institute has had 
occasion more than once to express on this most irregular 
and improper practice, they feel that it would ill become 
the Council to recommend to their Fellow Members of the 
Institute to countenance such dereliction from honourable 
professional practice, even in a competition like the present 
one where the public interests are not directly affected. 
The fact being so apparent entirely precludes the Council 
from recommending to the Members of the Institute the 
aWarding of the Royal Medal to either of the Designs pre- 
sented this year. 

They regret to be compelled, on the grounds which they 
consider too important to be disregarded, to come to this 
decision, especially on the first occasion of a competition 
for so high distinction as the Royal Medal; and the more 
so, since the Design marked ‘* Quanto rectius hic qui nil 
molitur inepte ’’ possesses a high degree of merit, and dis- 
plays much taste and artistic talent. 


The Report was adopted, and the Council on the 
8th March resolved “that the want of success with 
regard to the competition for the Royal Medal renders 
it desirable that the conditions hitherto determined 
should be reconsidered.” 

On the 19th March, the conditions for the award 
having been reconsidered, the Council resolved : 
(1) * That it is desirable to appropriate the Royal 
Medal to a higher purpose than that proposed at the 
late competition ” ; (2) * that Her Majesty be humbly 
requested to grant her gracious permission for the 
Royal Medal to be conferred on such distinguished 
architect or man of science, of any country, as may 
have designed or executed a building of high merit, or 
produced a work tending to promote or facilitate the 
knowledge of architecture or the various branches of 
science connected therewith”; (3) “that the fore- 
going resolutions be submitted to the President, and 
that his lordship be requested to take any steps he may 
consider requisite with regard to the Royal Medal.” 

At the Council Meeting on the 26th April the follow- 
ing letter to the Hon. Secretary was read from the 
President, Karl de Grey :— 

Sr. James’s Square, 20th April 1847. 

Dear Str,—Upon my return to town the latter end of 
last week, | immediately applied for an audience of Prince 
Albert, which His Royal Highness was pleased to grant me 
this afternoon. T laid before him the Minutes of Council, 
and explained fully the circumstances which had induced 
the Council to wish for a change. His Royal Highness 
authorized me to say that he fully approved of the present 
proposal, and undertook to say that the Queen would 
sanction it. He asked whether it was intended to fix the 
appropriation of the Royal Medal permanently to the same 
object as now proposed ; to which | replied that any ex- 
pression of Her Majesty’s wishes on that subject would be 
anxiously attended to. He stated his own opinion as de- 
cidedly for leaving it an open question, to be varied, accord- 
ing to circumstances, in each succeeding year, and to be 
applied as the Council might periodically feel to be best for 
the general interests of the profession. He mentioned a 
case in another body where the appropriation of an 
Honorary Medal, fixed by regulation permanently to a par- 
ticular object, was (in his opinion) acting injuriously. 

I have deemed it right to lay this fully before the Council, 
in order that they may feel themselves absolved from any 
apprehension of acting contrary to Her Majesty’s wishes, 
whose object has been to confer benefit upon the profession 
at large in the manner thought best by those who are the 
most interested and the best informed. [ trust that my 
absence from town has not caused any injurious delay in 
this matter, 

And remain, my dear Sir, 
Yours most truly, 
Dre Grey. 

The change resolved upon was announced at the 
Ordinary General Meeting held the same evening. A 
notice of the donation of the Medal was advertised in 
various English and foreign publications, and many 
names were submitted to the Council and considered. 

On the Mth February 1848 the following resolution 
was passed by the Council and adopted by the General 
Body the same evening: “ That the Royal Gold 
Medal of the Institute be awarded to Charles Robert 
Cockerell, Esq., Professor of Architecture in the Royal 
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Academy of Arts, London, Member of the Royal 
Institute of France, in testimony_of his distinguished 
merits as an architect.” 

Her Majesty approved the nomination, and the 
Medal, executed by Mr. Wyon, was presented to Pro- 
fessor Cockerell on the 20th November 1848. 

On the 13th and 20th March 1848, the Council 
resolved “ that the Royal Gold Medal for the following 
year be awarded to the author of some literary publi- 
cation connected with Architecture.” The recipient 
was Luigi Canina, the eminent Italian antiquary and 
historian of Architecture. 


The third recipient of the Medal (in 1850) was Sir 
Charles Barry, and the fourth (in 1851) Professor 


T. L. Donaldson, who took a prominent part in the 
foundation of the Institute, and whose letter (dated 
8th May 1834) summoning the preliminary meeting 
“at Mr. Rainy’s room, 14, Regent Street,” is printed 
in the historical sketch of the Institute published in 
the KaLENDAR. The names of the recipients of the 
Medal since its foundation will be found in the 
KALENDAR, page 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 
By James Minter, A.R.S.A. [F.] 
Read before the Glasgow Institute of Architects, 29th Nov. 1920. 

VY WY NHE subject I have chosen for my Paper is per- 

haps somewhat an unusual one in our proceed- 

ings. Nevertheless, I am sure it will be admit- 
ted that the possession of a business faculty or busi- 
ness training is not only desirable but highly essential 
to the proper conduct of our profession. It is not my 
intention to deal with the ordinary routine of office 
work or management, but rather to emphasise the 
importance of a business training in dealing with the 
many and varied matters which are encountered in the 
carrying on of an architectural practice, and in a 
general way refer to some of the more important sub- 
jects deserving special attention from the strictly 
business point of view. 

I need hardly say it is not possible to lay down or 
formulate any code of business methods. Hard and 
fast rules cannot be applied in this way, or formulated 
like a mathematical principle, to be applied to any par- 
ticular circumstance which might arise. The profes- 
sion of architecture is largely a personal one. The 
personal element is essential in preserving that dis- 
tinctive individuality which should mark the archi- 
tect’s creation. It is equally essential in building up 
a practice and thereafter sustaining it. 

In our profession there are two comprehensive 
branches of study which must be mastered to at least 
some degree of proficiency if a successful career is to be 
attained. These are, first, the artistic or esthetic, and 
second, the technical or constructional training. «To 
these IT would add a third viz., a business or com- 
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mercial training. With regard to esthetic and techni- 
cal training, the importance of these cannot be over- 
rated. Without a knowledge of these subjects the best 
business man in the world would hardly be entitled to 
call himself an architect. Unfortunately ours is not 
a “close” profession, with the result that individuals 
who have had no special training whatever in our art 
have been bold enough to assume the title of architect, 
and carry ona practice, greatly to the detriment of the 
status of our profession. 

[ have a vivid recollection during my apprenticeship 
days of having to pass morning and evening a shop 
the sign-board of which bore the words * John Blank, 
Family Grocer and Wine Merchant,” and on a plate 
on the door jamb, * John Blank, Architect and Sur- 
veyor.”’ If my memory serves me right, John was 
more at home with his tea, sugar and spirits than with 
his architecture. At the same time there is something 
wrong that invasions of this kind should be permitted 
into our profession, and the sooner something is done 
to protect the public against such depredations, the 
better it will be for the public and for the profession 
itself. The method by which this end is to be accom- 
plished does not come within the province of my ad- 
dress, but the matter is one deserving serious considera- 
tion by the various bodies representing architecture. 

Now, while the esthetic and technical sides of our 
profession receive the attention which is due to these 
all-important branches of an architect’s education, in 
our Art Schools and Colleges, and also in the many text 
books available, little or nothing is done in the way of 
business training. Itis assumed that the young archi- 
tect can get along and pick up by degrees such business 
methods as he may dis:over for himself. The most 
successful architect would naturally be he who was 
equally master of the three subjects I have mentioned, 
but such a combination in one individual is unfortu- 
nately rare, and we frequently find that where the art 
faculty is largely developed, the business faculty is 
lacking, or, by reversing the formula, where the busi- 
ness faculty is highly developed, the artistic is lacking. 

At no previous period in the history of our profes- 
sion is a knowledge of business or commercial methods 
nore essential than now. The architect of the present 
day who tries to run his business without due study 
and consideration to the business or commercial side 
of it is certainly placing himself at a very great dis- 
advantage. Itis merely expressing a platitude to say 
that the principles which determine the successful con- 
duct of business undertakings, are common to practic- 
ally allemployments. It has been said by one of the 
greatest business men of our time that the qualities 
of imagination, insight and of decision were no less 
necessary in the production of a business genius than 
was imagination in the making of a painter, than in- 
sight in the making of a statesman, than the power of 
prompt decision and the daring to seize opportunities 
were necessary in the making of a great military com- 
mander. 

Perhaps it is necessary to turn to the United States 
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of America to find the fullest development of that 
combination in architecture and commerce to which I 
refer. However highly we may value our own modern 
architectural productions, there can be no question 
that America has produced some of the finest examples 
of modern commercial architecture, and the names of 
certain outstanding firms who are responsible for these 
great achievements must immediately come to your 
mind. With that originality and ingenuity inherent 
in his race, the American architect has tackled the 
problem from the strictly business or commercial 
standpoint, and has successfully evolved the modern 
commercial structure which has become the model for 
buildings of a like nature in almost every great com- 
mercial city in the world. He has, in fact, created 
what we might term a new style in commercial archi- 
tecture. With regard to the firms who have been 
mainly responsible for such works, it would have been 
impossible for them to have acquired such extensive 
practices, and to carry them on so successfully, with- 
out possessing great business talent in addition to high 
architectural skill. 

It has been said that to the business or commercial 
man in America architecture has become almost as 
necessary as life itself. During the last 20 years he 
has come to recognise that a fine building is a 
necessary accompaniment to a fine business and has 
learned to appreciate good architecture. It would ap- 
pear that the architectural profession in the United 
States is held in higher regard and commands greater 
influence than in any other country at the present 
time. Architects themselves hold a very strong posi- 
tion in the States, controlling and directing public 
opinion on all matters relating to their profession. 

It cannot be claimed, I fear, that architectural in- 
fluence in this country has attained to this enviable 
position. The lack of acknowledgment of our pro- 
fession by the State during the late War was very 
marked. The allied professions of engineering—civil, 
mechanical and electrical— were all called upon by the 
Covernment to assist in numerous directions on war 
work, The architectural profession might not have ex- 
isted, it was absolutely ignored by the State, at a time 
when the services of its members would have been 
most valuable in designing and superintending the 
erection of the numberless structures required for war 
purposes. The designing of these works was frequently 
left to the tender mercies of the staff of the contractor, 
employed in some cases, it would appear, almost re- 
vardless of expense. In the hands of a competent 
architect hundreds of thousands of pounds could have 
heen saved to the State, with equal if not greater effi- 
ciency. 

Whether this neglect was due to ignorance on the 
part of those who controlled these matters (by no 
means an unlikely explanation) or to lack of status in 
the profession itself, it is somewhat difficult to say. 

It is common knowledge that certain professions, 
our own amongst them, look with indifference —if not 
with contempt—towards anything pertaining to com- 


mercial matters. I have read somewhere that this 
trait is not peculiar to the present age but has been a 
feature of society more or less in all ages and in all 
countries. This prejudice, it is supposed, had its origin 
in the superior qualities of mind and character pos- 
sessed by the professional classes, as distinguished from 
the general body of the population. In more recent 
times, however, there has been a considerable levelling 
up of society, and the gulf which so long continued to 
separate the different sections of the community has 
been greatly reduced in its dimensions. 

The late war has undoubtedly been responsible for 
bringing about this condition of things much earlier 
than would have been the case under more normal cir- 
cumstances. It has also been the means of changing, 
to a large extent, the nature and character of the work 
which is likely to form the mainstay of architectural 
practice for a considerable time to come. The high 
costs of labour and material now prevailing and, so far 
as we can see, likely to prevail for an indefinite period, 
are such as will prevent what has been termed for lack 
of a better name the * luxury ” type of building being 
carried out on any great scale for an indefinite period. 

The * luxury ” type of building may be said, [ sup- 
pose, to embrace domestic architecture of a superior 
character, with its accompanying requirements, eccle- 
siastical buildings and so forth, in fact all buildings 
other than purely utilitarian structure or structures, 
the cost of which is defrayed out of public rates, such 
as educational and municipal undertakings. In short, 
the architecture of the future is likely to find a larger 
field in the commercial or industrial world than it has 
done in the past, while domestic and other kindred 
work, with the exception of Housing Schemes, have 
been brought—in the meantime at least—almost to a 
standstill. There will be exceptions of course. Many 
who were comparatively poor in 1914 have now be- 
come immensely rich. This class will naturally desire 
outlets for their fortunes, but the probability is they 
will be able to acquire estates and mansions previously 
held by those who have been less fortunate financially 
and who can no longer afford to retain their present 
possessions under the strain of higher taxation and in- 
creased cost of upkeep. While this field of architec- 
tural practice, therefore, may have become restricted, 
there are others opening up,as I have alreadyindicated , 
which may offer greater opportunities than we have 
hitherto experienced, in industrial and commercial 
work. 

The industrial expansion which we hope will shortly 
take place in Great Britain, and which is likely to 
continue for some years (provided it is not throttled 
by labour, and so diverted into other channels, to our 
country’s loss), must bring in its wake a larger demand 
for commercial and industrial buildings, probably of a 
higher order architecturally than that which previously 
prevailed. New industries are being created and de 
veloped ona great scale. The forces of nature are now 
being utilised and harnessed in a manner hitherto un- 
known. The increasing intensity of life which the 
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Great War has brought about must open up new 
spheres of activity, presenting new fields for ingenuity 
in planning and opportunities for originality in design. 

Architects and architecture must keep pace with 
this modern development in industry and commerce. 
We must study and be ready to adopt the most 
modern methods of construction, to make use of new 
materials and adapt the design of our buildings to meet 
the new requirements. In addition to this it will be 
highly desirable for the architect to study business and 
commercial methods, if he means to make the most of 
the opportunities which these new conditions are likely 
to offer. 

Unless we bestir outselves and realise the changed 
conditions and new requirements we may be fore- 
stalled, te a large extent at least, in this sphere of 
work by a new class of professional gentlemen who 
have sprung up in recent times under the denomina- 
tion of * Constructional Engineers,” and who threaten 
to become a worse menace to architecture than our old 
friend of the past, the speculative builder. If these 
gentlemen were content to confine their energies to 
constructional work all would be well, but they take 
upon themselves the designing (if this term ean be ap- 
plied to their productions) of fagades and planning of 
buildings, with results which can only be termed dis- 
astrous from every point of view. Youcan, lam sure, 
call to mind many monstrous erections built in recent 
years, products of the so-called ** Constructional En- 
gineer, ’ which, had the work been designed and carried 
out by a competent architect, would have produced 
very different results, and possibly at considerably 
less cost to the owner. Far be it from me to disparage 
the ability or competency of the constructional en- 
gineer in his own legitimate sphere. It is only when 
he encroaches on the functions and duties of our pro- 
fession and in doing so exceeds the limitations of his 
own knowledge under the guise of ** universal building 
providers,” that exception is taken to these enter- 
prising gentlemen. 

Now, it is in instances of this kind where the com- 
mercial or business training of the architect could make 
itself felt, by endeavouring to bring commercial and 
business men to see that their interests would be 
better served in every way were they to place their 
requirements in the hands of a competent architect. 
We belong to a noble profession and it is our duty to 
do all we can to inspire that public confidence and re- 
spect for architecture which is the due of so great an 
art. 

Success in any business largely depends on giving 
satisfaction to clients. On all important matters the 
client must see the principal, and the principal must 
not only direct, but make sure that his client’s re- 
quirements are given effect to. 

The architect meets his client at the beginning of the 
project, whatever it may be, and is expected to keep in 
touch with him from start to finish. Clients strongly 
resent any neglect in this respect. 

In dealing with clients it is very essential that you 
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should study their likes and dislikes. I do not suggest 
you should give way to every idea or fancy they may 
express, should you consider these to be radically 
wrong, but by adopting a tactful attitude you may be 
able to convince the chent that your methods or ideas 
are preferable to his and so in the end obtain your own 
way. Some clientsare possessed of excellent ideas both 
as regards planning and design, others are devoid of 
all knowledge of both. The former can be very help- 
ful to the architect, enabling him to arrive at the 
necessary requirements in the shortest time and with 
the minimum of trouble. 

One of the most essential qualifications in any busi- 
It is indispensable to any 
business or professional man.and to none more so than 
the architect. In fact, it is impossible to create a larg 
practice and continue to carry it on successfully with- 
out tact. It is equally necessary when dealing with 
client, contractor, craftsman orworkmen. Tactenables 
one without hypocrisy or deception to be seemingly the 
same to all men, yet varying with each according to 
his peculiarity, to understand other people, to sh ow 
deference to their opinions, even their prejudices, with 
a disposition to give and take. 

Tact is the qualification most essential to suecess, in 
knowing how to do a thing at the right time—the 
secret of almost every successful career. It is a kind 
of intuition by which its possessor can do at once and 
often better than those who have had long experience, 
but are deficient of tact, *hings that require alike culti- 
vated taste and judgment. It is not given to all men to 
be gifted with tact. Like the artistic or musical fac- 
ulty, it is largely a natural endowment ; yet the least 
gifted, by studying the ways and manners of those who 
are known to be tactful, may materially improve on 
what they already possess. An eminent writer has 
said that “* Talent is a good deal, but tact is nearly 
everything.” 

When industrial buildings are required by commer- 
cial men, the first consideration, as a rule, is finance. 
The commercial man requires a return on his outlay. 
He desires his building to be erected rapidly, for the 
quicker the building is erected and completed, the 
sooner it will become a revenue-producing asset. Hence 
it may be laid down as an axiom that where capital is 
spent on any undertaking which is revenue-producing, 
the more rapidly it is spent consistent with efficiency, 
the more profitable it will be to the owner. It is 
hardly necessary to mention, although we are some- 
times inclined to overlook the point, that the greater 
the economy exercised both in construction and design 
in this type of building, the greater will be the value 
to the owner. 

Rightly or wrongly, there is a very prevalent idea 
abroad amongst the general public that the archi- 
tect’s estimate of work is not altogether reliable and 
that the final cost is nearly always considerably in ex- 
cess of the original estimate. As you all know, many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds have been invested on 
our suburban residences, and this work has to a large 
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extent passed the profession altogether and gone the 
way of the speculative builder, and I am not sure if the 
success of the speculative builder has not been largely 
due to this doubtful factor, the architect's estimate. 

The man in quest of a suburban residence would say 
to himself: “* Shall I employ an architect and build, 
or buy a house ready made ?” With the former there 
was the uncertainty of cost, with the latter the key 
could be had fer a fixed sum, which in many cases de- 
termined the matter. 

What great opportunities existed in the suburbs of 
our own city—opportunities, alas ! no longer available 
__for fine lay-outs and varied architectural treatment, 
instead of the monotonous repetition of speculative 
monstrosities which now cumber the ground. In this 
respect we seem to have retrogressed during the last 
quarter of a century, for during the previous decade 
some excellent residential work was produced in such 
terraces as Great Western, High Windsor and Kew, 
and also that fine and dignified lay-out leading up te 
the heights which overlook the West End Park. These, 
with a few other exceptions, constitute the only re- 
deeming features in our suburban architecture, and 
Glasgow would be poorer architecturally without 
them. 

The Great War has changed our ideas and methods 
in many ways; let us hope it may also lead to a saner 
and better understanding in regard to such matters, 
and that we have seen the last of * mass production ” 
in our better-class dwelling. Architects can help to- 
wards this, by endeavouring through business methods 
to gain a better grip of public estimation and con- 
fidence in all things relating to our profession, 

I will not go the length of saying that the profes- 
sion has been entirely responsible for this unfortu- 
nate stain on its reputation: I refer to underestimating 
the cost. The client himself is often the culprit. After 
the architect has given an estimate of the cost of the 
scheme, the client frequently insists on additions or 
modifications which involve an increase considerably 
in excess of the original estimate, and unless he is made 
aware at the time of the amount of the increase, he 
continues to carry the original sum in his mind,so that, 
when the final accounts are made up, disappointment 
ensues. 

When alterations of a considerable extent are 
suggested by the client it is always well to notify 
to him at the time of the additional cost involved, 
viving him a statement in writing. Sometimes it hap- 
pens that an error or errors have crept into the 
schedule of quantities, owing either to an improper in- 
terpretation of the drawings, or through lack of sufli- 
cient information being supplied to the surveyor when 
the quantities were being prepared. 

On the other hand, the error may be entirely the 
fault of the surveyor. Whatever the cause may have 
heen, unless it can be clearly shown that a correspond- 
ing increase has been made on the plan or more ex- 
pensive materials used, it is invariably lefc to the archi- 
tect to face the music and to put the best complexion 
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upon it he can, a task, by the way, which is seldom 
pleasant and never satisfactory. 

It is said of a well-known architect who had estab- 
lished a reputation for accurate estimating that he al- 
ways contrived to have a large sum in hand on the 
completion of his commission. That is to say, if the 
contract happened to be £50,000, he would get out at 
£45,000, with the result that the client was led to be- 
lieve that his architect had actually saved him £5,000 
on the transaction. His method was quite a simple 
one. Interspersed throughout the bills of quantities, 
he made it a practice to allow ample sums for various 
contingencies and so forth, and contrived to keep the 
costs well within the limits of these, thereby showing 
a reduction or, in other words, an apparent saving 
when the final accounts were submitted. 

A common failing with many of us, I fear, when 
making up approximate estimates of designs, is the in- 
clination to keep the probable estimate as low as possi- 
ble, labouring perhaps under the impression that the 
client might delay or abandon the work altogether if 
the cost given were high. When this is done, it fre- 
quently follows that when tenders are received an 
amount is revealed considerably in excess of the ap- 
proximate estimate, and more than the client is pre- 
pared to pay. Then follows a hurried process of read- 
justing the schedule of quantities, cutting and carving 
at the plans with a view to bringing the cost within the 
limits of the client’s sum, a process involving a great 
deal of unpleasant work, not to mention worry. In 
such a case the reputation of the architect is liable to 
suffer and he fails to establish with his client that com- 
plete confidence so essential in all business under- 
takings where large sums of money are involved. 

From experience I have found that it is better in the 
long run to err on the high side rather than the low, 
when preparingapproximate estimates,although I must 
admit that, in these days of high costs, to err on the 
high side is a task presenting considerable difficulty. 
It is well to ascertain, if at all possible, before sketches 
are prepared, the amount the client has in mind with 
regard to expenditure, and if his requirements are such 
as cannot be obtained within the limits of his cost, to 
tell him so frankly. Let him understand that in taking 
up this position you are acting entirely in his interest, 
and while he may at first show disappointment, he 
will come to appreciate your opinion and, what is 
more, you will gain his confidence and, by so doing, 
make the way easy for any further negotiations which 
may transpire during the progress of the work. A 
well-known shipbuilder once asked me the rather 
puzzling question : ** How is it that architects cannot 
arrive at the exact cost of a building, costing £10,000 
or £20,000, when a shipbuilder is able to give the price 
to a pound of a ship costing a million or a million and 
a half sterling?” I tried to answer in the best way I 


could by saying that costing at so much per ton could 
hardly be applied to buildings, and that these involved 
muzh more intricate calculations if exact costs were 
desired. I am not sure that he was altogether satisfied 
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with my reply, but I have often thought that his ques- 
tion offered food for reflection. 

I may have somewhat Jaboured this point of esti- 
mating, but I feel it is all-important that each of us 
should do our utmost to uproot the impression that an 
architect's estimate cannot be relied upon. When we 
have achieved this, we shall have done something to- 
wards convincing the industrial or commercial man 
that he can get better service and better value from the 
architect than he can possibly receive from the “ Con- 
structiona! Engineer,’ who is designer, constructor 
and adviser at one and the same time. 

I have already said that the excessive costs now 
ruling for material and Jabour compel us to exercise 
the utmost economy both with regard to the architec- 
tural treatment of our buildings and in methods of 
construction. Commercial and industrial men in this 
country, like those in America, are gradually becoming 
educated to the desirability of associating refinement 
and good taste with their enterprises. We even see 
this tendency exhibited in the high-class trade posters 
which decorate our public places compared with the 
crude efforts of earlier times. The advertisement pages 
of the various trade journals also show a tendency to 
refinement which was lacking a generation ago, al- 
though there is still considerable room for improve- 
ment in this respect. 

The architect must endeavour to convey to the busi- 
ness man that a refined building does not necessarily 
mean extravagance, but that a well-designed and 
pleasing structure costs no more than the ugly one. It 
is, as a matter of fact, only another way of putting the 
same materials together. Bring to bear on your design 
a knowledge of proportion and rhythm, leaving all de- 
tail aside for that matter, and you get something which 
will attract and arrest attention, which, after all, is the 
main object of all advertising mediums. That there 
isa commercial value ina building artistically designed 
over that which is vulgar or badly designed cannot be 
gainsaid. 

The commercial or business man is alive to this, in 
proof of which one might instance the many handsome 
structures recently erected in London and elsewhere by 
some of our largest commercial houses. That so many 
of these fine structures have been erected in recent 
years is decidedly encouraging and must have consider. 
able influence on the commercial architecture of the 
future. In short,commercial men are beginning to rea- 
lise that good taste inthe designs of their manufactures, 
whether these be mechanical appliances, hardware or 
textiles, in their methods of advertising, and also in 
their buildings, is to their advantage, that it pays to 
give architectural distinction to their works or office 
buildings, and refinement in all that pertains to thei 
business. Better housing accommodation and more 
pleasing surroundings sweeten the lives of their work- 
ers and create an atmosphere of peace and content- 
ment in their ranks, conditions which make for greater 
efficiency and reliability, thereby contributing to the 
general prosperity of the country. yf {Ai 
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In passing, I should like to say a word or two regard- 
ing the Government Housing Scheme, which bulks so 
largely in the public mind at the present time. Its 
progress reminds one of a huge locomotive trying to 
get on the move over slippery rails—plenty of energy, 
noise and fuss, but making little headway. The reasons 
assigued for the delay, as you all know, are many and 
varied, and, notwithstanding all the efforts on the part 
of the authorities, and inducements thrown out by the 
Government from time to time, it still continues to 
lag. 

Take the matter of Government subsidies. These 
subsidies of from £240 to £260 per house, from all | 
can learn, have been going largely into the pockets of 
men who would have built houses apart from any sub- 
sidy. It is a well-known fact that even if the largest 
subsidy were granted on t'.e smallest size of house re- 
quired’by the Ministry of Health, the house could not be 
erected at present day costs on an economic basis ; con- 
sequently the work would not be undertaken by any- 
one building simply for investment. I am of opinion 
that if the Government, instead of subsidising with 
large sums of money building contractors and pro- 
prietors, had confined the subsidies in combination 
with generous loans in an attractive form and at a low 
rate of interest to the working men themselves, more 
favourable results would have been achieved. 

The mere fact that the employer, who in the eves of 
Labour is the capitalist, was receiving a substantial 
subsidy from the Government, had only the effect of 
stiffening the backs of the workers in their demands 
for higher wages. This was shown by th. increased 
cost of building which took place immediately after the 
granting of the first subsidy of £150 per house. A year 
later the Ministry increased the subsidy to £260, only 
to be followed by another rise in cost. The granting 
of these subsidies in the form adopted by the Govern- 
ment is entirely wrong in principle, and undoubtedly 
their introduction has done far more injury than good 
to the progress and economic cost of building, and this 
applies not only to housing schemes but to building 
work of every description. 

There can be no doubt that a great deal of the dis- 
content and unrest at present prevailing in the ranks 
of labour is due to housing conditions, not only be- 
cause of inferior houses but also from the system of 
v eekly or monthly rentals so prevalent in large indus- 
trial centres. This custom tends to make the working 
man indifferent towards his home. He may be on the 
Clyde to-day and on the Tyne to-morrow, with no 
fixed place of abode. This migrating system cuts at 
the root of all stability in industrial life. On the other 
hand, let the working man become the owner of his 
own home and you entirely alter the conditions of his 
life. He takes an interest in the things and places 
around him, in his home and garden plot. He takes a 
pride in being owner of his own dwelling and feels that 
he has a stake in the country, something to live for 
and to work for, and becomes a contented and peace- 
able citizen. 
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I do not suggest that all working men would fall in 
with the proposal I have indicated, but I feel sure a 
large number of the best and most reliable class of 
workmen, if attractive conditions had been presented 
to them, would have taken advantage of the system, 
and as time went on their number would increase and 
their influence amongst their fellow-workers would be- 
come a valuable asset, far-reaching in its effect on in- 
dustrial life as a whole, allaying unrest and discontent, 
fostering goodwill and contentment. Ownership, com- 
bined with better environment and more agreeable 
social conditions, would lead to refinement of ideas, 
reacting with advantage both on employer and em- 
ployed. I am afraid, however, I am digressing some- 
what from the subject of my paper ; at the same time, 
I feel that if we as a profession can help in any way, 
in however small a degree, to the solution of the 
housing problem we are doing something which would 
react with beneficial results to ourselves and our 
work. 

With regard to the architecture of our larger build- 
ings, insurance companies and banking concerns have 
long been converted to the idea that their premises 
should possess architectural distinction ; why therefore 
should industry and commerce lag behind? Not that 
I suggest that the industrial or commercial building 
should partake of the nature or character of the insur- 
ance office or bank. We can recall instances where 
this has been attempted which have resulted in failure, 
not only architecturally but financially as well. 

All such buildings must be conceived and carried out 
in a spirit compatible with their purpose and require- 
ments: anything elaborate or bizarre in industrial] 
structures is out of keeping and makes for extrava- 
gance. The straightforward design tells its own tale 
in revealing the purpose of the building, appealing 
alike to the practical instincts of the business man and 
the taste of the critic. In short, it is the fitness of the 
thing that matters ; when we accomplish that it is al- 
ways satisfactory. 

We live in an era where specialising is the order of 
the day, and in certain trades we are compelled to rely 
to a great extent on the specialist for obtaining the 
best results rather than on our own knowledge. But 
the architect, whilst knowing his own limitations, must 
always remain the controlling director in the scheme 
and consult with the specialist as to the best means of 
arriving at the requirements of each particular project. 
In dealing with economy in building it should always 
be remembered that economy and cheapness (if the 
latter word has any meaning in these days) are not 
synonymous terms. Cheapness of itself cannot be 
looked upon aseconomy. Very often cheap work and 
cheap material are the most costly in the long run, 
requiring constant renewal and upkeep and causing 
continualirritation. It does not follow that the lowest 
tender received is the best bargain for the client, and 
it may be that the man at the top of the list has al- 
lowed a smaller percentage of profit on his work than 
the lowest offerer. Further, the organisation and capa- 


bilities of the latter for carrying out the work may not 
be such as would enable him to execute it in the short- 
est possible time, which means a delay in the monetary 
return on the outlay, with consequent loss to the client. 
The whole matter hinges on value received. One con- 
tractor has allowed for giving only the best material 
and the most careful workmanship in accordance with 
the specification ; while another only intends giving 
the poorest he can get off with, in both. On this basis 
competition is not on equal terms and such a position 
is often created when unlimited tendering is resorted 
to. Public bodies, Corporations and so forth, too 
often—on a matter of principle, I suppose—insist on 
accepting the lowest tender, without any regard to the 
qualifications of those tendering, and in recent years 
this tendency has become more pronounced. Whether 
this is due to the greater representation of Labour on 
these bodies or from other causes I am not prepared 
to say, but one would have thought that Labour, with 
its greater knowledge and experience in the quality of 
work, would have made its influence felt in the direc- 
tion of getting the fullest value for outlay and in giving 
encouragement to Labour at its best. 

When the client insists on the cheapest offer being 
accepted, he naturally argues that the contractor has 
to work according to the plans and specifications, and 
it is the business of the architect to see that these are 
rigidly complied with. In theory this sounds quite 
reasonable, but what about practice ? I may at once 
say that with a poor or indifferent contractor, no mat- 
ter how clear and comprehensive the plans and speci- 
fication may be, no matter how strict the supervision, 
unless the tradesmen employed have got the brains 
and hands, combined with a willingness to turn out 
good work, it is all in vain. 

Nothing can be more disheartening to the contractor 
who lays himself out to give only the best in labour 
and material, with a reasonable profit for his trouble 
and outlay, than to find that another has secured the 
contract who has no intention, or even, with the best 
intention, has not the capacity or organisation to do 
the work as it should be done or as he would have done 
it. I have often been interested in observing the dif- 
ferent types of workmen employed by different con- 
tractors. On the one hand you find a man, respectful 
in his manner, careful with and taking a pride in 
his work and anxious to please. On the other hand, 
you find the indifferent type, careless and independent, 
carrying on his work, ina way, but feeling bored all the 
time. You may take it as a general rule that the 
better the master, the better the man. 

With regard to quality of work ona building scheme, 
be it large or smali, the personal element always tells, 
from the top to the man who carries the hod. Work 
once indifferently done can never be restored or 
brought back to equal work of the first quality; it may 
be patched up and glossed over, but the inherent de- 
fects will more or less remain. In recommending a 
contractor, therefore, the architect takes upon himself 
considerable responsibility, as the ultimate result of 
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work will largely depend on the capabilities and in- 
tegrity of the tradesmen employed. 

It has been decided in the Law Courts that if an 
architect has certified that he is vatisfied when he 
ought not to express satisfaction, the client is bound 
by his mistake, but the client can take action against 
the architect. The contractor can be of great assist- 
ance to the architect; he can also be a great drawback 
and a source of worry and trouble all through the con- 
tract. 

Before I conclude, I should like to say a few words 
to those young men who have just commenced or are 
contemplating commencing practice on their own ac- 
count. I would impress upon them the great value of 
a business training at this particular stage of their 
career. It is too often the case that the young archi- 
tect is left to acquire a knowledge of business methods 
in a very casual and haphazard way. It takes per- 
haps half the period of his business career before he 
becomes acquainted with some of the most rudimen- 
tary of business methods. If we only knew at the be- 
ginning of our career a fraction of what we gain from 
years of experience, how different might we have 
shaped the conduct of our affairs, with advantage 
not only to our clients, but to ourselves. There is no 
greater asset, therefore, to the young man commencing 
practice on his own account than to be possessed of a 
sound knowledge of business and commercial methods. 
Such knewledge endows him with confidence when 
dealing with clients in matters relating to finance, for 
instance, as well as in many other tranvactions of im- 
portance to be met with in the conduct of his profes- 
sion. It enables him to speak with authority. It 
enab'es him to state his case with greater clearness and 
decision and thereby inspire confidence on the part of 
the client, who feels that he has someone with whom 
his interests are safe and who can be trusted with the 
work he has placed in his hands. 

Experience, of course, is the supreme educator, but 
experience takes time and is often bitter. By acquir- 
ing an early knowledge of business methods we are 
better able to avoid mistakes in the general conduct of 
our affairs,and such knowledge will largely compensate 
for that lack of experience which time alone can bring 
us. There is an old saying that “ Experience teaches 
fools.” A well-known writer says this is untrue—for 
he is a wise man who profits by his own experience, a 
wiser still who profits by the experience of others, but 
the fool profits neither by his own nor by others’ ex- 
perience. 

The young architect may make up his mind and be 
prepared to face many disappointments and troubles 
during the fir-t few years of his professional life. He 
will probably have to put up a lot of hard work on 
plans and schemes which never mature, or on competi- 
tions which do not come his way. On the other hand, 
the architectural competition offers an opportunity for 
the young architect which cannot be neglected, and 
there have been many instances where the winning of 
a competition has laid the foundation of a successful 
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business career; in fact, the open competition invests 
architecture with an advantage possessed by few, if 
any, of the other professions, for at one bound a young 
man of talent mayrise from obscurity to the front rank 
of his profession. 

Never enter a competition unless you know that both 
you and your staff are capable of dealing with it with- 
out interfering with the work you have already on 
hand. The time allowed for competitions is sometimes 
very limited, or the work is not taken up until a s .ort 
time before the sending-in date: then a rush follows to 
get the drawings completed, and the ordinary work of 
the office is for the time being set on one side. This is 
neither fair to your clients nor does it benefit your 
competition design. Competitive work, therefore, 
should never be allowed to conflict with work which 
hasalready been entrusted to you wi. hout competi-icn. 

Clients are naturally reluctant to place important 
commissions entailing the spending of large sums of 
money in the hands of the young architect who has 
little to show in the way of executed work, and this is 
the * steep” vou have to climb before you reach the 
fair way on the other side. But do not despair ; life 
never yet ran smoothly, and can hardly be expected to 
alter its character for us. We must take it as we find 
it and fashion it into the best shape we can, by patience 
and perseverance. You will often find an excellent 
will is a capital substitute for want of power. It is 
useless brooding over our troubles and disappoint- 
ments, we must try :ather to make headway against 
them. Men will push you along if you seem to be going 
along, but if vou ‘alter by the way they may hesitate 
to help. 

Never neglect the small things; give as much at- 
tention and care to the hundred pound commission as 
you would to the ten thousand. In this way yeu will 
build up a reputation which will one day bring its own 
reward. Let your work be thorough ; what is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well. Never hesitate to 
scrap a whole set of drawings if after they are com- 
pleted you have discovered something in the general 
design or plan that would improve your scheme, 
economically or otherwise ; remember that drawings, 
after all, are but sheets of paper—it is the executed 
work that matters. 

Never feel completely satisfied with your own work. 
Where there is complete satisfaction there can be no 
advancement. Everyone should strive to better his 
position, but he must have the talent to climb, and the 
power to sustain himself when he gets there. We all 
have certain faculties and a certain worth and have all 
received certain talents. We must persevere and use 
what we have to the very utmost, patiently enduring 
all disappointments, whatsoever they may be. Make 
up your mind that you are to do a certain thing, to ac- 
complish a certain object, and persevere to attain it. 
Without perseverance we are as shifting sand, which 
never bore a noble edifice. 
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OPENING OF THE BRISTOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


ON THE PLATFORM 


From left to right the figures are those of Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A.; Mr. G. C. Lawrence, President of the Bristol Society of 
Architects; the Sheriff of Bristol; H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; Admiral Halsey: Dame Janet Stancomb-Wills, President 
of the Royal West of England Academy; Earl Beauchamp, Lord-Lieutenant of Gloucestershire; the Lord Mayor of Bristol ; 
Mr. E. W. Savory. Chairman of the Council of the Royal West of England Academy; Mr. John W. Simpson, President 


R 1 B.A.; Mr. W. G. Newton, President A.A. 


The Prince of Wales's Speech. 

‘I am very pleased to have the opportunity during 
iy visit to your splendid city of opening your new 
School of Architecture, which is founded by the Bristol 
Society of Architects. I am glad for my own sake 
that architecture is such a difficult and technical sub- 
ject. because T shall not be expected to make a speech. 
But I should like to say this : During the war the pro- 
fession did splendidly in sending recruits to the army, 
and it is very hard that it should have suffered perhaps 
more than any other profession from the effects of the 
war. Unfortunately, an erroneous impression exists 
in many quarters that an architect is an expensive 
luxury. This is utter fallacy. The architect depends 
for his effects on good proportions, and can give you 
buildings which are a pleasure to see at the minimum 
cost, and it is really great economy to employ an archi- 
tect. as I know from experience on my own estates. 
The School is at present a small one, consisting mostly 
of ex-Service men who are training for their new pro- 
fession. It has a vast future before it. In your own 
city, in Bath, and in the neighbouring counties, you 
have an unrivalled field for study. There is hardly a 
district in the country which can compare with it. The 
first students have a great responsibility. By your 
enthusiasm you can make or mar the School. Aim, 
therefore, at making your School one of the leading 
schools in the country; and help to guide public 
opinion rightly, so that buildings of the future may be 
worthy of your beautiful country and worthy also of 
the men who fought in your famous West Country 
regiments. I have great pleasure in declaring open 
the Royal West of England Academy School of Archi- 
tecture, and can assure you that I shall always take 
the greatest interest in its future development and 
prosperity.” 


Some Impressions of the Opening, by an Associate. 

The most ardent well-wisher of the Bristol School of 
Architecture, or, to give it its proper title, the Royal 
West of England Academy School of Architecture, 
could scarcely have wished for it a more auspicious 
send-off than that vouchsafed to it on the occasion of 
its opening by the Prince of Wales on the 10th inst. 
The conjunction of the Heir to the Throne and the 
Presidents of the Royal Academy and the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects as principal actors in the 
opening ceremony of a provincial school of the kind 
was, to say the least of it, unusual—overshadowing, 
though not, of course, detracting from, the presence of 
what under ordinary circumstances would have been 
a sufficiently distinguished company of supporters, in- 
cluding the President of the Architectural Association 
(Mr. W. G. Newton), Professor Beresford Pite, Mr. 
G. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., Mr. Herbert W. Wills, and 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb—-surely an impressive group. 

Impressive, too, in another way, was the great 
vathering at the evening reception. The Prince and 
Sir Aston Webb (the star turns) had returned to 
London, and this was clearly not a collection of the idle 
or curious, but a drawing together of the best elements 
of a city very far from mean, for the express purpose 
of rejoicing over the advent of a welcome addition to 
the civic family ; an influential, intelligent, sympathe- 
tic company whose presence and interests augur well 
for the highest prosperity of this, the latest, venture 
of the West Country. 

Everything went well. True, the Prince failed, in 
the mad rush of a five hours’ hustle, to keep to his time- 
table, and the ceremony was, therefore, compulsorily 
curiailed ; but the informality in procedure which 
necessarily resulted added charm and piquancy to 
what, in any case, would have been a flying visit. 
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Charm, too, was not lacking from the dinner in the 
famous Oak Room of the Red Lodge, where the Presi- 
dent and Council of the Bristol Society of Architects 
entertained their London visitors—a charm by no 
meanslimited to the beauty of the architectural setting. 

The writerwas privileged to be present at eachof the 
functions mentioned, and is satisfied, from what he saw 
and heard and felt, that the Bristol School is destined 
to become a notable factor in the revival of English 
architecture. And this opinion is due to no mere emo- 
tional reaction to the influences of a wonderful day ; 
there are solid, tangible grounds for the faith professed. 
First, the school was established, not to impose educa- 
tion upon the unwilling, but in response to the definite 
appeal of students whose zeal and capacity are clearly 
demonstrated by the stuff they have produced in the 
five short months of the School’s career. Secondly, it 
was created, not by the solitary and conceivably self- 
tainted activity of an individual, but by the concerted 
and self-sacrificing effort of a band of enthusiasts in 
the guise of the Bristol Society of Architects. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on the fact that this 
Society has not only borne the cost of the foundation 
of the school, but has made itself responsible for its 
maintenance. Finally, it was abundantly clear to all 
who had eves to see and ears to hear that the purpose 
of the promoters is to educate in the widest sense of the 
word. 

That students of the Bristol School shall be able to 
hold their own in competition with the students of 
other schools for the professional prizes and scholar- 
ships, is by no means their whole intention. Rather it 
is their hope and aim (held and stated, be it said, with 
due modesty) that the efforts they have put forth, 
and propose to maintain and augment, shall presently 
produce a system of all-round training not unworthy 
of the great art whose interests they have set them- 
selves to serve. The profane may gibe, but in these 
days of short cuts and so-called * intensive culture,” 
of over-emphasised draughtsmanship and meretricious 
superficiality, it is refreshing to come in contact with 
a body of opinion so fully alive to the fact that the 
production of architecture demands the exercise of 
those highest qualities of mind and spirit in the ab- 
sence of which mere technical skill is a veritable in- 
strument of the devil. 

Some account of the Royal West of England Academy 
School of Architecture and of its organisation and adminis- 
tration appeared in the JouRNAL of the 5th February lest. 
The proceedings at the formal opening by the Prince of 
Wales [Hon. F.] on the 10th inst. and at the dinner end 
other functions given in honour of the occasion by the 
Bristol Society of Architects, are reported in The Builder 
and The Architect of the 17th inst. The following members 
assisted at the opening ceremony and had the honour of 
presentation to His Royal Highness: Mr. G. C. Lawrence 
[F.]. President of the Bristol Society of Architects, Sir 
Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., C.B., P.R.A. [F.], Mr. John W. 
Simpson, President R.1.B.A., Mr. W. G. Newton, M.C. [4.], 
President A.A., and Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw [A.], Master 
of the School. Other members present were Mr. Maurice 
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Webb, D.S.O., M.C. [¥.], Mr. H. W. Wills [¥.] and the 
following members of Council of the Bristol Seciety : Sir 
Frenk Wills [F.], Mr. Graham C, Awdry [F.], Mr. Mowbray 
A. Green [F.], Mr. George H. Oatley [F.], Mr. 8. 8S. Reay 
[F.], Mr. J. Bertram Wills [¥.], Mr. W. J. Stenner [A.], 
Hon. Secretary of the Society and organiser of the various 
functions at which his Society were the hosts, and several 
ordinary members. 

Mr. G. C. LAWRENCE, presiding at the dinner given by his 
Society and proposing the toast of ‘Our Friends from 
London,” said it was a great honour to have the head of the 
Institute with them. They had all admired the way in 
which, during the past two years, Mr. Simpson had worked 
for the profession, and they appreciated his great ability 
and organising power, and the progress he had made 
towards the end he had in view. They also had the warmest 
wishes for their ally, the Architectural Association. He did 
not know what they would have done in the School had it 
not been for the Association ; and they owed a great deal 
to Mr. Maurice Webb, whom they looked uponas the actual 
founder of their School of Architecture. It was entirely 
through his coming to Bristol and talking to them about 
the Architectural Association that they ventured on the 
School, which they hoped weuld be very successtul. 

Mr. Joun W. Smuupson, in reply, congratulated Bristol on 
the successful issue of its efforts, and said that when the 
money market was better and the strikes were at an end, 
they would need all the students now being trained. There- 
fore, Bristol had taken a wise and sensible step in providing 
training for students. He did not think they need have any 
feer of their finding work. The same congestion of students 
was to be found in every profession, because of the four 
or five years in which none were trained. They were really 
only making up the normalaverage, and things would level 
themselves as time went on, and he had no fear about the 
future of the profession. 

Mr. LAWRENCE said he hoped the School would teach 
students how to distinguish good from evil in architecture. 
He did not think it was possible to distinguish between the 
school of architecture and the school of ethics, as an archi- 
tect was only really successful in so far as he expressed what 
was true, honest, pure and right. The great purpose of the 
School, so far as they were concerned, was to turn out good 
men,men who had high thoughts, high aspirations, and who 
took up their profession not so much as a calling by which 
to get a living, as a vocation which would do good not only 
to themselves but to their brethren. They would only 
consider themselves successfulif they turned out great men. 

Sir FraNK WILLs, in proposing ‘‘ The President of the 
Bristol Society,”’ said he hoped one resuit of the School 
would be the production of true architects, men who would 
become noted for true and honest dealing with all with 
whom they came into contact as clients, men who would be 
true to the principles of all that was right. Cleverness was 
not everything. It was honesty that would stand the test 
of time. When people went to an architect they should 
be sure of obtaining the best advice and straightforward 
dealing. That was the aim of the Bristol architects, and 
of none more than their President. 


At the reception held at the Royal West of England 
Academy, the guests were received by Dame Janet Stan- 
comb-Wills as President of the Academy, Mr. G. C. 
Lawrence as President of the Bristol Society, and Mr. 
John W. Simpson as President R.I.B.A. 

Mr. Simpson ina brief address to the assembly spoke first 
of all on the recent stimulation of interest in design by the 
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correspondence in The Times on ** Art in Common Life ” ; 
secondly, on the general aspect of architecture in relation 
to public needs ; and thirdly, on the importance of exercis- 
ing independent judgment on the relative merits of new 
buildings, in the same way that laymen examine and form 
definite views on painting, the drama, music and works of 
literature. It was essential, said Mr. Simpson, that the 
faculty of observation should be continually exercised and 
that people should not be content with the assumption that 
architecture was a difficult science of which the public 
could know nothing. He pointed out that the absence of 
technical knowledge did not debar the public from the 
pleasure and satisfaction to be derived from the contempla- 
tion of architecture, just as one could obtain delight and 
instruction from the works of the musician and the man of 
letters, although one may not havestudiedthearts byjwhich 
such works were produced. 

Professor BERESFORD Pitre pointed out that the Bristol 
School of Architecture as one of the Schools recognised by 
the R.[.B.A. would be able to mark out its own line of 
special study and develop on local architectural character. 
Such character could be seen in Edinburgh, Bath, Swansea 
and Cardiff, and that architectural character was capable 
of development at the Bristol School and was an effective 
means of promoting the civic idea. In the beautifying of 
Bristol its local characteristics. needs and ideals could be 
cultivated and expressed. 


NICHOLAS HAWKSMOOR. 


Ix accordance with the recommendation of the Art 
Standing Committee the Council have arranged for the 
reparation of the tomb of Nicholas Hawksmoor in the 
churchyard of St. Botolph’s, Shenley, Herts (near Bar- 
net). Attention had been drawn to the dilapidated 
state of the tomb in a letter addressed by Mr. John B. 
Chubb [F.] to Mr. Guy Dawber, and forwarded by the 
latter to the Art Committee. The Hon. Secretary of 
the Committee, Mr. Maurice Webb, visited the tomb 
in company with Mr. Chubb and whilst in the vicinity 
learnt from the vicar and churchwardens that they 
were in sympathy with the desire to rescue the tomb 
from further decay and put it into decent repair. Asa 
result of Mr. Webb’s report, the Art Committee sent up 
a recommendation to the Council that an estimate be 
obtained from a local firm for clearing away the over- 
growth, filling up the crack in the slate slab and mak- 
ing the inscription more legible. The Committee fur- 
ther recommended that a record of the great archi- 
tect’s career, together with a copy of the inscription 
on the tomb, be presented to the vicar and church- 
wardens with a view to its being hung in a suitable 
position in the church. As stated above, the work of 
reparation has now been put in hand, and the follow- 
ing record has been compiled by the Librarian for 
hanging in the church :— 

Nicholas Hawksmoor, who died on the 25th March 
1736, at the age of seventy-five, was buried, in accord- 
ance with a wish expressed in his will, in the Church- 
yard of St. Botolph, of this parish, on the 3rd April 
following. At the age of eighteen Hawksmoor be- 
came the “ scholar and domestic clerk ” of Sir Chris- 


topher Wren, and under the tuition and patronage of 
that great architect, unostentatiously and with un- 
remitting diligence, occupied many important  posi- 
tions at a period in English history which is especially 
notable for architectural achievement. He held ap- 
pointments under the Crown during the reigns of 
Charles II., William TIT. and Mary, Queen Anne, and 
George I. In 1683, he acted as supervisor at Chelsea 
Hospital; in 1690, he was appointed clerk of the works 
at Kensington Palace ; in 1689, clerk of the works at 
Greenwich Hospital ; and in 1705, deputy surveyor. 
From 1715 until the time of his death, in 1736, he held 
the appointment of secretary and * draftsman ”’ to the 
Board of Works, and towards the end of that period 
became also principal surveyor of His Majesty's 
Works. 

After the death of Sir Christopher Wren (in 1723) 
Hawksmoor was appointed Surveyor-General of West- 
minster Abbey and continued the building of the 
western towers, which were completed in 1735. In 
the discharge of his duties in the above offices many 
important architectural works, most notably at Green- 
wich, were carried out under his control and super- 
vision. He further assisted Wren in the erection of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral soon after its commencement 
(21st June 1675), and was connected with the work 
until its completion ; in 1713 he was associated with 


_the same master in the building of the mansion of 


Zaston Neston, Northamptonshire. He was assistant 

surveyor under Sir John Vanbrugh at Blenheim Palace, 
Oxfordshire (1705-1715), and Castle Howard, Cumber- 
land (1702-1714). In 1715 he was engaged on a work 
of restoration at Beverley Minster, and was successful 
in ~ screwing up” the north front of the north tran- 
sept, which had inclined four feet beyond its base. He 
was further engaged on important works at Oxford 
the north quadrangle of All Souls College (c. 1721), 
and the south quadrangle of Queen’s College, includ- 
ing the hall, chapel, and front to the High Street (1710- 
1759) ; and was associated with Sir John Vanbrugh in 
the design and building of the Old Clarendon Press 
buildings of the same city. 

In 1708, in the ninth year of the reign of Queen 
Anne, an Act of Parliament was passed * to erect fifty 
new additional parish churches in the cities of London 
and Westminster,” to replace the eighty-six churches 
destroyed by the Great Fire in 1666. Hawksmoor was 
engaged as one of the architects, and in 1716 he, 
with John James, of Greenwich, was appointed a sur- 
veyor to the Commissioners. The following churches 
were built from his designs: St. Anne’s, Limehouse 
(1712-1724) ; St. George’s-in-the-East (1715-1723) ; 
St. Mary Woolnoth (1716-1719); St. George's, Blooms- 
bury (1720-1730); and Christ Church, Spitalfields 
(1725-1729). He was also the architect of St. Alphege 
at Greenwich, of which, however, the steeple was de- 
signed by James. 

Towards the end of his life he published Remarks on 
the Founding and Carrying on of the Buildings of Green- 
wich, for the perusal of Parliament (1728) and A Short 
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Historical Account of London Bridge, with a Proposition 
fora New Stone Bridge at Westminster (1736). 

Autograph drawings of many of his architectural 
works are preserved in the Library of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, the King’s Collection at the 
British Museum, Sir John Soane’s Museum, Queen’s 
College, and the Radcliffe Library, Oxford. 

Record is preserved of Hawksmoor’s inexhaustible 
energy, of his tranquil temper, of his inattention to 
personal advantage. His fame has been a little over- 
shadowed by his great contemporaries, Sir Christopher 
Wren and Sir John Vanbrugh, for whom he worked. 
Appreciation of his influence on the architectural 
movement of his time has, however. grown ; and al- 
though all the works which can be directly attributed 
to his own creation are not accepted with equal favour, 
he remains in the history of English architecture an 
outstanding figure and, at his best, a great architect, 

The tombstone in Shenley churchyard bears the 
inscript on : 

P.M.S. 
L 
Hic jacet 
NICHOLAUS HAWKSMOOR, A m. 
Architectus 
Obijt vicesimo quinto Mart. 
Anno Domini 1736 
fEtatis 75. 


CAPTAIN H. RIALL SANKEY’S 
TESTING MACHINE. 
Report on the Demonstration at the Institute. 


Ar the close of the meeting of the Institute on Mon- 
day the 6th June 1921, there was a demonstration of 
the machine for testing steel and other metals invented 
by Capt. H. Riall Sankey, R.E., and manufactured by 
Messrs. Casella & Co., of Parliament Street, S.W. 
Capt. Sankey was present and explained and operated 
the machine. 

The machine consists of a heavy spring to which is 
attached the material to be tested. 

The test piece is a rod 3 inch diameter and about 
t inches long. It is bent backwards and forwards by 
hand through a definite angle by means of a handle 
about 3 feet long until the test piece is broken. 

A record of the force expended and the number of 
bends is shown automatically upon a chart. The 
chart also indicates the yield-point of the material, the 
ductility and the ultimate tensile strength per square 
inch. 

Hand power only is required for operating the 
machine, which is portable and occupies a space of 
only about 18 inches square and 12 inches high, with 
further space in which to move the handle. — It can 
be simply fixed and operated on an ordinary bench. 
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Mr. Etchells, President of the Concrete Institute, 
was present and spoke favourably of the machine, anc 
the members present generally thought that it would 
be a useful apparatus, particularly for architects. 

During the meeting it was mentioned that th 
machine had also been favourably reported upon to 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, and at New 
castle last year to the North-East Ceast Institution o! 
Engineers and Ship Builders. 

Dr. Hatfield, of the Brown-Firth Research Labora 
tories, Sheffield, and Mr. H. M. Duncan, B.Sc.. 0! 
Messrs. A. Parsons & Co.'s Research Laboratory, i: 
presenting the latter report, called attention to th: 
following tests which at present are available : 

(v) The ordinary tensile test, which, however, re 
quired elaborate and heavy machinery and careful! 
measures With the microscope and micrometer. 

() Torsion test, which also requires elaborate appa- 
ratus. This, however, would hardly be necessary for 
building work. 

(c) Bend test, in which a rough estimate of the 
strength of the material is obtained by the appearance 
of the test piece supported at each end when bent by 
pressure in the centre. 

(d) Charpy test. The test piece is supported hori 
zontally and fractured by a blow from a heavy swing 
ing pendulum. This also requires expert knowledge 
and estimating of the value of the blow. 

(e) Fremont test. The test piece is notched in the 
centre, supported at each end and fractured with a 
blow from a heavy weight falling from a considerabl:- 
height. 

(f) Izod test. The test piece is notched and fixed in 
a vice vertically and broken by repeated blows of a 
heavy pendulum striking the test piece about one incl) 
above the notch. 

(y) Arnold test, where the test piece is fixed at one 
end and bent backwards and forwards for a short dis- 
tance at 650 times per minute. 

(hk) Stanton test, where the test piece receives « 
small blow about 100 times per minute until it is 
broken, the test piece being turned half round between 
each blow. 

(7) Brinell test, where a hard steel ball is pressed into 
the test piece and microscopic measurements and cal 
culations are taken of the impression. 

(j) Hardness test. This, however, would not be 
necessary for genera! building work. 

(k) The Sankey test above referred to. 

Dr. Hatfield and Mr. Duncan in the conclusion ot 
their report were not favourable to the Ized, Charpy 
and Fremont methods of testing, but of the remaining 
tests they considered that the Sankey test was of 
more general value. 

The following points in favour of the Sankey ma- 
chine should recommend it to architects and others 
engaged in the supervision of building work. 

1. The apparatus is portable and comparatively 
cheap. 
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2. It occupies a small space and can be installed in 
any office and at works in progress. 

3. It involves no scientific knowledge or special 
technical experience, only ordinary care. 

4. Errors due to mistakes in observation are almost 
entirely eliminated. 

5, An automatic record is given. 

6. The complete test does not occupy more than 
5 minutes. 

7. Only a small rod for a test piece is required and 
the cost of the test, therefore, is trifling. 

Hitherto there has been hesitation on the part of 
architects and others in practice calling for tests which 
might involve considerable delay and expense. 

The Sankey machine now being upon the market 
vives opportunity for systematic tests being taken 
without any of the difficulties hitherto experienced. 

A suggestion was made at the meeting that the 
Institute should purchase a machine for the use of 
London members and recommend the Provincial 
Societies also to purchase machines for the use of their 
embers. 

The provision of such a machine should also be of 
service to the Examiners of the Institute. It would 
not be impracticable then to expect candidates to have 
a knowledge of at least one recognised method of 


testing. 
9th June 1921. C. A. Dausney [4.] 


STATE-AIDED HOUSING SCHEMES: 
ARCHITECTS’ FEES. 


Ministry of Health’s Memo. 51/D and General Housing 
Memorandum No. 52. 

The subjoined Memoranda relating to fees payable 
to Architects in connection with State-aided Housing 
Schemes were issued from the Ministry of Health on 
the 8th June. 

Memorandum No. 51/D. 
ABANDONED WORK. 

Attention is drawn to General Housing Memorandum 
No. 52, copies of which are enclosed herewith, concerning 
fees payable to Architects in private practice for the prepa- 
ration of plans which are abandoned after approval by the 
Minister of Health. 

The terms and conditions set out in the Memorandum 
have been agreed by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and the Society of Architects, and will apply in every 
case except where an agreement providing for a specific 
payment for abandoned work has been made between the 
Local Authority and the Architect prior to the date of the 
Memorandum. If the Local Authority have made any 
such agreement, the terms of the agreement should be noti- 
tied to the Minister. 

The modification of plans (not involving abandonment of 
the design) to comply with the requirements of the Minister 
is covered by the ordinary payment under General Housing 
Memoranda 4 and 31, and is not to be regarded as aban- 
doned work for the purpose of assessing fees. 


DEFINITION OF SCHEME. 

In view of doubts expressed as to the methed of calculat- 
ing the fees payable under General Housing Memoranda 
Nos. 4 and 31, it has been thought desirable to include in 
the present General Housing Memorandum a definition of 
the term ** scheme ” as used in the Memoranda. 

TRAVELLING EXPENSES. 

Questions have been raised as to the payment of Archi- 
tects’ travelling expenses. The scales of fees in Gencrz| 
Housing Memoranda Nos. 4, 31 and 52 are inclusive scales 
covering all out-of-pocket expenses. It is recognised, how- 
ever, that special provision should be made for cases in 
which the Architect's duties involve a considerable amount 
of travelling. The Minister will be prepared to allow as a 
charge to the Housing (Assisted Scheme) Account reason- 
able travelling expenses in respect of journeys over 25 miles 
from the Architect’s oftice which are necessitated by the 
Architect’s duties in connection with the housing scheme. 


General Housing Memorandum No. 52. 

The Minister of Health has had under consideration the 
question of the payment to be made to Architects mn private 
practice for the preparation in connection with State-aided 
housing schemes of plans which are abandoned after ap- 
proval by the Minister, and has decided that in such cases, 
except as provided in the last paragraph but one of this 
Memorandum, the following terms and conditions shall 
apply :— 

J. Lay-out PLans. 

For preparation of lay-out plans the full fees according to 
the scale under the heading ** A :—Preparation of Lay-out 
Plans ” laid down in General Housing Memorandum No. 31 
shall be payable. 

II. Roaps anpD SEWERS. 

1. In cases where the employment of the architect is dis- 
continued on the abandonment of the lay-out plans, the 
fees payable for the abandoned work shall be as follows :— 

(i) If only drawings and specifications have been pre- 
pared, one-third of the scale fees set out under the heading 
** B.—Roads and Sewers ” in General Housing Memoran- 
dum No. 31. 

(ii) If all the work necessary for the purpose of obtaining 
tenders, including the preparation of quantities, has heen 
done, two-thirds of the seale fees set out under the heading 
* B.—Roads and Sewers ” in General Housing Memoran- 
dum No. 31. 

2. In all cases of partially abandoned schemes the fees 
payable for the abandoned work shall be three-quarters of 
the fees indicated in (i) and (ii) of the preceding paragraph 
respectively, according to the circumstances of the parti- 
cular case. 

Ill. House Pays. 
(a) The references to * scale fees” in the paragraphs which 


follow mean the scale under the heading ** C.—Colttages and 


Flats” in General Housing Memorandum No. 31, namely + 
5 per cent. upon 12 cottages or flats, 
23 per cent. upon a further 60 cottages or flats, 
1} per cent. upon a further 178 cottages or flats. 
(b) For the purpose of calculating the fees hereinafter set 


forth, the abandoned work shall be deemed to comprise a num- 


ber of houses equivalent to the number of separate designs 
which have been prepared. Such ordinary variations as are 
necessary to avoid monotony in appearance or mere change of 
aspect of larders or the like shall not be regarded as constituting 
separate designs. 
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(c) The fees shall be calculated on the amount of the lowest 
tender received, or on the estimated cost, or on the maximum 
amounts specified in page > of General Housing Memoran- 
dum No. 31, whichever may be the least. 

1, In eases where the employment of the architect is dis- 
continued on the abandonment of the plans, the fees pay- 
able for the abandoneil work shal! be as follows : 

(i) If only sketch plans have been prepared, one-half the 
seale fees, under heading C. in Memorandum No. 31, cal- 
culated in accordance with paragraphs (b) and (c) above. 

(ii) If all the work necessary for the purpose of obtaining 
tenders, including the preparation of detail drawings, has 
been done, the full scale fees, under heading C. in Memio- 
randum No. 31, calculated in accordance with paragraphs 
(b) and (¢c) above. 

2. In cases where the architect is retained to prepare 
fresh plans, the fees payable for the abandoned plans shall be 
one-half of the fees indicated in (i) and (ii) of the preceding 
paragraph respectively, according to the circumstances of 
the particular case. 

3. In all cases of partially abandoned schemes fees in 
accordance with the preceding paragraph 2 will be payable 
for the abandoned work. For the purpose of calculating 
such fees, the abandoned work shall be deemed to comprise 
a number of houses equivalent to the number of separate 
designs approved for inclusion in the lay-outs of the 
portions of the scheme which are abandoned, although 
some or all of such designs may have been utilised for the 
houses erected. 

The foregoing terms and conditions will not apply in any 
case where an agreement providing specifically for pay- 
ment for abandoned work has been made between the 
local authority and the architect prior to the date of this 
memorandum. 

GENERAL. 

The term “scheme” as used in this Memorandum and 
in General Housing Memorandum No, 4 and General Hous- 
ing Memorandum No. 31 means the whole of the assisted 
scheme of the local authority, and includes the whole of 
the houses provided by the local authority, whether on one 
or more sites. 


REVIEWS. 
A MASTER ARCHITECT. 

The Art of RB. A. Rickards, comprising a Collection of his 
Architectural Drawings, Paintings and Sketches, with a 
Personal Sketch by Arnold Bennett, an Appreciation by 
H. V. Lanchester, and Technical Notes by Amor Fenn. 
Fo. Lond. 1920. | Tc chnical Journals, Ltd.] 
Grievous as is the loss of youths and men in the 

Great War, whether high or low in soldierly rank, 

lamentable indeed as is the death of a great fighting 

leader, such loss is intensified a thousandfold when it 
involves not only a military disaster but robs the 
world of those giving youthful promise of great work 
in other directions—in industry, science, literature or 
art—or of those who have made their mark in these 
things with the certainty that they will accomplish 
sreater triumphs in the future. To think that all this 
hope of fine achievement is blotted out by the loss of 
thousands of rare intellects, that the world is the 
poorer for years to come by this annihilation, is to 
make one doubt if all the fever of production, the fer- 
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tility of invention, the bravery, the devotion to 
mother-country and the noble acts brought forth by 
warfare, are sufficient to balance the spoliation caused 
to the finer progressive tendencies of civilisation. 

Architecture, by the training of its students and 
practitioners, has proved itself capable of producing 
men with a bent of mind of great use in military ser 
vice, and beyond reproach as to patriotism. Amone 
the Arts it has the finest of records for soldierly en- 
deavour in the great upheaval ; every member of the 
profession, every disciple of the art is proud of the 
achievements of their brothers. But its losses have 
been of the severest, and the list of those who fell has 
a poignancy particularly pathetic, containing as it does 
names full of promise or replete with accomplishment. 
One mourns that the world is robbed of these men, and 
zrieves because of the hiatus that appears in the un- 
folding of architectural development. 

Outstanding among the architects lost in the war is 
Edwin Alfred Rickards, one whose accomplishments 
place him high as a leader, and whose promise of 
future achievement adds immeasurably to the cala- 
mity of his departure. Though not actually fallen in 
the fight, there cannot be the slightest doubt that his 
military services, voluntarily undertaken when over 
age, account for his death ; while the circumstances of 
his long suffering in a sanatorium, amid surroundings 
fretful to one of his artistic temperament and tiresome 
to his returning architectural ambitions, add a pathos 
that none can resist. 

In his architectural career Rickards enjoyed for 
years a partnership entirely ideal and of the pleasantest 
comradeship. It left lim free to glory in the fecundity 
of his pencil, and to indulge his bent for fine architee- 
tural conception. This is not to say he did not have a 
voice in the planning and technicalities of the build- 
ings and designs produced by his firm, or on the other 
hand that his partner did not exercise his wise judg- 
ment upon the architectural treatment suitable to the 
structure. The collaboration of the two men was 
balanced to a nicety as regards the outflow of their 
architectural achievements. His partner, unselfish to 
a degree and having the highest regard for Rickards’s 
artistic skill, is the last to wish to deprive his colleague 
of all the merit due to him, as he is the first to feel and 
mourn his loss. 

So great is Rickards’s eminence that it is as right it 
should have been intended to honour him in his life by 
the production of a monograph of his works, as it is so 
sadly just that such a book should form his memorial. 
The Art of E. A. Rickards, however, does not do the 
man justice ; good as it is, one would have wished to 
have seen it better ; nevertheless, it serves to show, in 
what must perforce be a somewhat unsatisfactory 
manner, Rickards’s versatility, the working of his 
mind, and his extreme brilliance of achievement with 
his various mediums. It is much to be regretted that 
some of Rickards’s finest works, being out of the 
country, were not available-for illustration, thus adding 
to the difficulty of selection. 
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For us Architects the portion of the book devoted 
io our art is the most interesting, but he is dull who 
cannot appreciate the other work contained in the 
volume. The dignity and splendour of his designs for 
monuments, and their entirely satisfactory architec- 
ture, the book illustrations, the directness and kindli- 
ness of his caricatures, the composition and skill in his 
watercolours and sketches, all reveal the wonderful 
energy and fertility of his mind, his power of expres- 
sion, and his desire, if not to master, at least to be 
much more than acquainted with all branches of art. 

Rickards’s delightful and fascinating rendering of 
architecture, of which he was a past-master, must not 
blind us to the merits of his architectural design. This 
is always pleasing, always on a high level, always logi- 
cal, and, in execution, accomplished in all its details. 
The solution of difficult problems, of the intricacies 
produced by requirements and construction, are al- 
ways masterly ; the work is finished to a degree, and 
studied to the last piece of detail. Our architectural 
perceptions are never harassed by the feeling that the 
subject was greater than the master, and if we happen 
to differ from the idea he has expressed architecturally 
we feel that it is rendered in better terms than we 
could have used, and so demands our admiration and 
praise, for Rickards’s works are poems, or, rather, 
thev are music throughout. One master theme, on 
which he has blended variations and harmonies, per- 
vades them from top to bottom, and creates a unity of 
expression which cannot fail to be observed by the 
most casual, 

If, perchance, his architecture shows Rickards was 

-enamoured of horizontality, he was catholic enough to 
appreciate verticality ; and in his later designs a sup- 
pression of the horizontal to a due proportion with the 
vertical was becoming manifest. This would ulti- 
mately have carried him far, and would have resulted 
in such nobleness in his work as to have rendered 
him one of the great masters of the craft. His in- 
fluence, great as it is from his achievements, would 
have been felt throughout the architectural world. 

Rickards drew his inspiration from present-day life ; 
what had passed was but the foundation upon which 
he based his luxurious expressions of current thought, 
as also his inte pretations of eternal truths, in a man- 
ner peculiarly his own; but steadied as his art was 
becoming by ripeness of life, it was taking into itself 
a humanity of expression which added immeasurably 
to its value, and was rendering it acceptable to all. 

As one can tell a Butterfield church, so one can 
know a Rickards building ; but the pleasure of being 
able to discriminate the author is not that a mere 
personality is disclosed or a rechauffé of a past manner 
provided. It is that his knowledge was so great, his 
intention so true and his handling so masterly, that it 
enabled him to bridge over the gap in tradition, to 
heal the breach between past and present, and to ren- 
der his work the legitimate Cescendant of fine achieve- 
ments, the product of its own age, and the parent of 
future developments. 


Few have arrived at anything approaching this re- 
sult, for above personality and mere cleverness it re- 
quires insight, it demands genius. In what he did 
Rickards has proved he had attained perception of 
that great secret revealed to so few, which is behind all 
the arts,which is the essence of all masterpieces, causing 
them to merit the applause of men of every age. 
By natural talent, hard study, joy of life, constant 
endeavour, brilliant excursions among all the arts, 
building experience and a divine discontent with and 
severe criticism of his own achievements, Rickards 
had learnt incalculably more than most men of this 
secret. Scarcely in his prime, had he not fallen through 
the war, he would have grasped it entirely for his own, 
and great as he is, beautiful as is his work, he would 
have earned his right for all time to equality of rank 
with the greatest master-architects, for his genius 
would have come into its own. 

GrOFFRY Lucas [F.]. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
Unification and Registration Committee. 
21st June 1921. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—-A letter appears in the Journau and 
Professional Press signed by Mr. A. W.S. Cross and 
others who appear to be in doubt as to the intentions 
of the Unification Committee with regard to Regis- 
tration. It appears to me that the best way of putting 
their minds at rest is to ask them to read the Report 
again. It is clearly set out in that report that one of 
the objects of the scheme, whether under heading A or 
B. is Statutory Registration. Again, in Scheme A (11) 
it is proposed that the R.I.B.A. shall present to Parlia- 
ment a Registration Bill and shall prosecute the Bill 
with vigour until it becomes an Act of Parliament. 
Similar words appear in Scheme B. 

Then in the Summary of the Report, par. 7, it is 
pointed out that the scheme provides for Registration 
by Act of Parliament, and in Section 3 it is suggested 
that the 12 months’ notice of intention to bring in a 
Bill should not be wasted, but that the details of the 
Bill should be settled during that time. 

The whole of par. 8 is devoted to the Registration 
Bill, and it gives particulars about the Dental Bill. 

In face of these facts it is difficult to see why the 
signatories should say ~ up to the present the Com- 
mittee make no recommendation for dealing with the 
second subject referred to them,” 7.e., Registration. 

Neither is it correct to say that the Committee 
resolves “that all architects should be allowed to 
become members of the R.I.B.A.” : it is particularly 
stated that the invitation should go to all architects 
who are qualified, and further, that these architects 
should enter the class for which they are qualified. 

Surely nothing can be clearer.—-Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR KEEN, 
Hon. Secretary 
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Height of Buildings in London. 
27, Abingdon Street, S.W.1: 22 June 1921. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.L.B.A..— 

Srr,—Owing to my absence from London in the early 
part of this year, I have only recently learned of the 
action which is being taken by the Institute Building 
Act Committee as reported in the JouRNAL of the 9th 
April last, pp. 534-5. 

It appears from such report that the Committee 
although not officially representing the Institute, has 
actually approached the London County Council and 
the City Corporation and put forward proposals for 
nearly doubling the statutory limit of height of build- 
inws in certain cases, 7.e., increasing the general limit 
from 80 feet to 150 feet. 

Not content with this, the Committee goes on to 
sugvest that in the City of London, buildings 120 feet 
high, and two storeys in the roof additional, should be per- 
mitted in any street, irrespective of its width or date. 

There may be something to be said for buildings 
150 feet in height bordering on open spaces or fronting 
the river, but there can be no excuse whatever for 
buildings of the height suggested in such narrow 
streets as Lombard Street, or, for the matter of that, 
in any new 20-foot passageway that may be con- 
structed anywhere in the City. 

In such a street, no sunlight whatever could ever 
reach the lower oftices, and it is unthinkable that such 
opinions should go forth from this Institute, without 
challenge, at the very moment when the whole problem 
of zoning and town planning of Greater London is 
awaking attention. 

I desire to protest most strongly against such ill- 
advised and precipitate action as has been taken by 
Mr. Delissa Joseph and his Committee and to suggest 
that such action should at once be disavowed until the 
Institute has had an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion upon a matter so vitally affecting the future of 
London and the well-being of Londoners.—I am, Nir, 
vour obedient servant, 


W. R. Davinge 4. ]. 


The Annual Report (ante, pp. 427, 462). 
ll, New Court, Line Inn, June 1921. 
To the Editor, JourNAL R.1.B.A., 

Dear Str.—The main object of my remarks con- 
cerning the Annual Report has been achieved—viz., 
I have raised a slight ripple on the placidity of the 
minds of the Institute’s Executive. I find nothing in 
the three rejoinders to disturb my views, but rather 
the contrary. 

With regard to the method in which the Annual 
Report was introduced, Mr. Woodward has acquired a 
twenty-years’ prescription to review the report, and it 
was commonly felt that the tradition of a quarter of a 
century had been upset without results in any way 
justified. 

Mr. Keen has answered my question with regard to 
the number of Licentiates, and the circumstances are 
as lamentable as [ supposed. The alarm expressed by 
certain vice-presidents and others on the same page as 
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that on which Mr. Keen’s letter appears should hay: 
been expressed some eight years ago. 

With regard to the appointments to the deputation 
to the Ministry of Health regarding the scale of charges 
[I was not speaking of any sub-committee ; I referre 
to the Scale of Charges Special Committee, at which, 
Mr. Welch never put in an appearance, and the fact 
now made clear, that he was appointed on the grounds 
of his special knowledge, throws some light on the lack 
of consideration given by the Council to this important 
matter. Since I am on the subject I would like to 
know what this ** Scale of Charges Sub-Committee ” 
is, having never heard of it before. 

With regard to attendances at committees and coun- 
cil meetings, [ can only repeat what I have said year 
after year, that there should be a regulation inhibiting 
any member from further service for three years who 
has not attended at least 50 per cent. of the number 
of meetings held. There is no excuse for non-attend- 
ance at committee meetings. Death, inability, ill- 
health or absence from the country are simply reasons 
for resignation or deletion, and that the committee 
should have as chairman one who was not in this 
country during the whole session is beyond any argu- 
ment, although his ¢nvaluable assistance was much 
missed ! (sic). 

With regard to Mr. Cubitt’s letter, while agreeing 
that | have misread the statement, the principle under- 
lving my remarks still holds good—viz., on what 
grounds does the Institute publish in the KaLenpar 
a schedule of charges which is less remunerative to 
members than that offered by the Ministry ? 

On the question of subscriptions the * hard fact ” is 
that the balance-sheet does not show the real surplus 
of assets over liabilities, and what I wish to have (and 
the information is due to members of the Institute) is 
the full details of the arrears in subscriptions amount - 
ing to £930 17s. 6d. It might even be the case that 
when these figures are divulged subscriptions due from 
defunct members are put in as assets. 

Mr. Gammell’s letter is indeed a curious effort. He 
appears to have some quarrel with me, although I am, 
if he did but know it, one of the few live supporters on 
whom he could reckon if he is endeavouring to push 
his scheme through. He well knows that the scheme 
died at a meeting which was so sparsely attended that 
business could not be carried on. I can only say that 
it is a pity that something in the nature of propaganda 
work is not done by the Institute instead of firing at 
members a cut-and-dried scheme which only evokes 
caustic criticism without making any attempt to se- 
cure the sympathy of members.—Yours truly, 


P. M. Fraser [F.] 


The Literature of Architecture 
Mr. Dircks’s Paper, ** The Library and Coilections of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects,” read before the 
Institute on the 15th November last, and published in the 
JouRNAL for the 4th and 18th December, is being repro- 
duced in the Journal! of the American Institute of Architects 
under the title “* The Literature of Architecture.” 
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THE LIBRARY, 


Notes by Members of the Literature Committee on 
Recent Acquisitions. 


\ HISTORY OF FRENCH ARCHITECTURE FROM 
1651 to 1774. By Sir Reg. Blomfield, R.A., Litt.D., 
M.A., F.S.A. 2 vols., 40, Lond. 1921, £4 4s. net. [G. 
Bell and Sons, Ltd. ] 

The author carries on his valuable history to the death of 
Louis XV., at which period he considers the old French 
tradition was interrupted under the influence of arch:co- 
logical pedantry. The lives and works of all the consider- 
able architects of this great period are fully treated of, and 
the activities of the Academy of Architecture and the 
organization of the Department of Royal works are de- 
scribed, with much other very interesting matter. The 
excellent illustrations are reproductions of the author's own 
sketches and of prints and dravvings of the period. 

LE PARTHENON; L’Histoire, L’Architecture, et La 
Sculpture. Introduction par Maxime Collignon, 
Membre de l'Institut, Professeur & VUniversité de 
Paris. Photographics de Frédéric Boissonnas et 
W. A. Mansell et Cie. Fo. Paris, 1912. £6 6s. 
[Paris, Librairie Centrale d’Art et d°Architecture, 
106 Boulevard Saint-Germain. | 

This isa monumental illustrative work on the Parthenon, 
containing a number of fine photographs, on a large scale, of 
the architecture and sculpture of the Parthenon as now 
existing, some of the sculpture being illustrated from the 
examples preserved in the British Museum. M. Collignon’s 
introductory essay is a model of what such an essay should 
he ; concise in its language, but omitting no important con- 
siderations in regard to the history of the site and of the 
temple and its predecessors, or of its architectural and 
sculptural design. M. Collignon defends the removal of the 
cculptures to the British Museum, which excited the indig- 
nation of Byron ; evidently considering that they are much 
safer there than they would have been if left in situ. The 
author gives full value and recognition to the labour of 
those who have preceded him in the study of the Parthenon; 
and concludes with an eloquent tribute te the grandeur of 
the temple, even in its ruined state : “c'est @abord, entre 
ciel et terre, une vision unique de grandeur et de ruine.” 
The publication, as a whole, is one of the finest which the 
study and illustration of the Parthenon has evoked, and is 
a valuable addition to the Institute Library. 

H. H. 

ATHENS AND ITS MONUMENTS. By Charles Heald 
Weller, University of Iowa. 80, New York, 1915. 
20s. [The Macmillan Company. ] 

The author, in his preface, says that the plan of this book 
was suggested by Miss Harrison’s Mythology and Monu- 
ments of Ancient Athens, and that probably it would have 
been unwritten had she decided to revise her volume. Many 
already familiar aspects of the subject are discussed and 
illustrated by photographs and diagrams. But the key to 
the real understanding of the place of Athens in history, 
and its monuments in the story of art, apart from mere 
archeology, seems to be still hidden in mythology. The 
meaning of mythology may yet, we believe, be found in the 
study of tradition in relation to religion. And the science 
of language, as Max Miiller has shown, may carry us a long 
way towards finding the origin of some traditions both in 
art, in faith, and in philosophy. It may be that too much 
archeology will obscure the real values in these three 


gencral subjects, in their intimate relations, by an excessive 
reiteration of views on external evidences. H.C. C. 


DYNAMIC SYMMETRY : THE GREEK VASE, By Jay 
Hambidge. 1920. 25s. [Yale University Press. 
London: Milford, Oxford University Press. ] 

In this book of 161 pages, presumably the first of a series, 
Mr. Jay Hamibidge defines his principles in relation to the 
Greek Vase in twelve chapters. The book is one to which no 
justice whatever can be done in a brief reference: it de- 
serves a proper review. Jt is sufticient to say now that the 
contents mostly refer to actual vessels which have been 
measured and are here sect forth in diagrammatic form, with 
photographs in some cases, and an explanatory letterpress. 
There are 355 pages at the beginning on the root-rectangles 
and 5 pages at the end on static symmetry. Dt... 


PAINT AND COLOUR MIXING. By A. S. Jennings. 
Sixth edition. 80, Lond. 1921. 12s. 6d. [E. and 
I’. N. Spon, Ltd., 57 Haymarket. ] 
This is an authoritative work on the technical side of 
painting. It includes copious information on colour mixing 
and a chapter on distempers. A. H. M. 


WOODFALL’'S LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
20th ed. By Aubrey John Spencer. La. 80. £2 15s. 
[Sweet and Maxwell, 3 Chancery Lane.] 

This, the edition of 1921, takes the place on the library 
shelves of the pre-war edition of 1912, since the issue of 
which there have been many decisions of importance relat- 
ing to the law of landlord and tenant. It includes in its 
consideration the Increase of Rent and Mortgage (Restric- 
tions) Act of 1920, which gives permanent effect to the 
temporary war-time legislation embodied in the Acts of 
1915, 1918, and 1920. C. 


ANTIQUES: GENUINE AND SPURIOUS. An Art 
Expert's Recollections and Cautions. By Frederi:k 
Litchtield. La. 80, Lond., 1921, 25s. [G. Bell and 
Sons, Ltd., Portugal Street, W.C.2. | 

To the architect, so often called upon (in, perhaps, an 

* extra-professional ** way) to express an opinion as to the 

authenticity or otherwise of furniture reputed to be old, 

this book, written by an expert, gives much instruction, 
and should be useful. C. &..'T. 


PRESENTED BY Mr. J. E. Yerbury, Licentiate. 

REIGLES GENERALES D’ARCHITECTURE, sur les 
cineq manieres d’edifices, Ascavoir, Thuscane, Do- 
rique, Lonique, Corinthe, & ( ‘omposite, avecles exemples 
des antiquités, les quelz la pluspart concordent A la 
doctrine de Vitruve. Folio, Anvers, 1550. 

This is Book IV. and Book III. of Sebastiano Serlio, 
translated into French by Pierre van Aelst and dedicated 
“A Treshaulte & Tresillustre Princesse Dame Marie, Rovne 
Douagiere de Hunguerie, Archiducesse ete. par son tres- 
humble serviteur & painctre Pierre Van Aelst.” 


ANECDOTES OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
LONDON during the Eighteenth Century, including 
the Charities, Depravities, Dresses and Amusements 
of the Citizens of London during that period; witha 
review of the State of Society in 1807, to which is 
added a Sketch of the Domestic Architecture, and of 
the various improvements in the Metropolis. Illus- 
trated by 45 engravings. By James Peller Malcolm, 
F.S.A. Three vols., 80, Lond., 1810-11. 


MERIGOT’S VIEWS IN ROME AND ITS VICINITY, 
from drawings made upon the spot, coloured after the 
originals. Folio, Lond. [1798]. Sixty-two coloured 
views of Rome and its vicinity. The text in French. 
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CHRONICLE, 
Royal Gold Medal Night. 

The Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal to Sir 

“dwin Lutyens, R.A.[F.], at the Institute, on the 20th, 
was witnessed by a large and distinguished company, 
many of whom had been the guests of the Council that 
evening at the Dinner held in honour of the event at 
the Café Roval, Regent Street. Among those present 
were Lord Leverhulme [ Hon. F.], Lord Riddell, Sir 
Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., C.B., P.R.A. [F.], oval Gold 
Medallist 1905, Lady Webb and Miss Webb ; Sir Regi- 
nald Blomfield, R.A., Litt.D. LF.], Royal Gold Medal- 
list 1913, and Lady Blomfield; Sir Ernest George, 
R.A. | F.], Roval Gold Medallist 1896, and Miss George: 
Sir Arthur J. Evans, D.Litt. [Hon. .1.], Royal Gold 
Medallist 1909 ; Mr. Ernest Newton, C.B.E., R.A. | F. |. 
Royal Gold Medallist 1918; Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
F.S.A.. President-elect Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., 
R.S.A. | F.], Sir Arthur Cope, R.A. | How. A. |, and Lady 
Cope: Lt.-General Sir George Macdonogh, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., Adjutant-General to the Forces ; Sir Law- 
rence Weaver, K.B.E., F.S.A. | Hon. A.], and Lady 
Weaver ; Sir Charles Ruthen, O.B.E. | F.|, President of 
the Society of Architects. and Lady Ruthen: Sir 
Brumwell Thomas | #’.] and Miss Thomas; the Hon. 
Neville Lytton, Mr. Walter Peacock, C.V.O. | Hon. 1. |. 
Secretary of the Prince of Wales’s Council, etc. The 
walls of the meeting-room were hung with a numerous 
collection of photographs and drawings representative 
of Sir Edwin Lutvens’ work in this country and at 
Delhi. A small model of the Cenotaph was on the 
table below the dais. The President’s eulogy of Sir 
Edwin's achievements was warmly endorsed by the 
audience, and the act of investiture was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded. 


M. Girault, Royal Gold Medallist 1920. 

The Roval Gold Medallist for 1920, Monsieur Charles 
L. Girault [Hon. Corr. M.| was to have come to Eng- 
land to receive the Gold Medal at the Annual Dinner 
of the Institute fixed for the 11th May, but the in- 
dustrial crisis made it necessary to cancel this ar- 
rangement. Through the courteous assistance eof the 
Foreign Office, the Royal Medal has accordingly been 
despatched to Paris, and Lord Hardinge, the British 
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Ambassador, will present it to Monsieur Girault at th 
Embassy on behalf of His Majesty. 

Since the above was written, the Secretary has re 
ceived the following intimation from the Foreig: 
Ottice :— 

ForREIGN Orrice, S.W.1, 21 June 1921. 

* Dear Srr,—You may be interested to learn tha: 
Lord Hardinge presented to Monsieur Girault, on th: 
morning of 20th June, the Royal Medal for the Pro 
motion of Architecture. 

Monsieur Girault, IT am told, seemed extremel 
pleased and gratified. Yours sincerely, 

R. G. Leian, 
* Assist, Private Secretaru.” 


Presentation to the Retiring President. 


Those who have been associated with Mr. John W. 
Simpson on the Council of the Institute during the 
past two years, to the number of about fifty, gave ex- 
pression to their appreciation of his services to the 
Institute and to the profession generally by presenting 
him, on 6th June, with a signed Address beautifully 
written on vellum by Mr. Graily Hewitt, together with 
an antique bracket clock decorated in lacquer. The 
Address was in the following terms :-— 


We, who bave been the Colleagues ot 
MR. JOHN WILLIAM SIMPSON, 
Membre Correspondant de VFnstitut de 
France, during the arduous years of bis 
Presidency, 1919=21, ask bim to recognise 
in this written greeting and in the gift 
Whicb it accompanics some small measure 
of the great contentment witb which we 
bave enjoyed bis company and sure guid= 
ance, as well as of our sincere admiration 
for the skill and devotion with which 
under many difficulties be bas advanced 
and maintained the bonour of architecture, 
cherished the well=bceing of architects, 
and increased, if that be possible, the 
fricndsbip of us, bis cver=eloval tricnds, 
[Signatures of Subscribers 
and Common Seal.] 

Mr. Waterhouse, who had been asked to represent 
the signatories, said, addressing the President, that he 
thought the occasion might be compared to a bank- 
rupt’s meeting with his creditors but with the paris 
reversed. There was in this case but one creditor and 
a room full of debtors who found no way out of their 
embarrassment but by the presentation of a framed 
and illuminated TO U. Mr. Simpson's colleagues dur- 
ing his two yea‘s of office were all in debt to him, and 
they had tried to express, not their whole debt indeed, 
but their inability to repay, by the parchment now 
presented and by the gift which accompanied it. 

He might, said Mr. Waterhouse, enlarge at length on 
the natural and acquired abilities which Mr, Simpson 
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iad so successfully exercised in his position as Presi- 
dent, but he was concerned now, not with the public 
and more conspicuous aspects of Mr. Simpson’s 
access but rather with those that had made so 
vleasant the intimate relationship of his colleagues 
with himself. Among them he might at least recall 
iis fidelity to the cause of architecture and architects, 
lis genial power as ruler of the Council, his innate tact 
in varied directions, and finally a quality of friendship 
which could only be acknowledged—as he then did 
inost heartily acknowledge it—by a handshake. 

Mr. Simpson spoke with a great deal of feeling in 
reply, but said that at the moment it was quite beyond 
him to express adequately either his appreciation of 
the gift or the value that he placed on the friendship 
and goodwill of those who had given it. Nothing that 
had happened during his term of office had given him 
so much pleasure or had enabled him to realise as this 
liad done the strength of the good feeling that he had 
always been conscious of. A. K. 


Vote of Thanks to'the Retiring President. 

The Meeting for the Presentation of the Royal Gold 
Medal last Monday was also made the occasion for an 
expression of members’ grateful acknowledgments to 
the retiring President for the valuable service he has 
rendered the Institute and the profession at large 
during his tenure of the Presidential Chair. The Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Arthur Keen, acted as spokesman. Mr. 
Simpson, he said, had brought to his task abilities of a 
very rare order, and had shown a most extraordinary 
capacity for dealing with affairs. He had devoted 
himself and his abilities unsparingly to the Institute's 
service, and, except for the two or three months early 
in his Presidentship when his doctors had insisted on 
his suspending his activities for awhile, he had hardly 
known a day of rest or respite from his task since 
he first took it up two years ago. None but those 
who had worked with him could thoroughly appreciate 
the unflagging energy, foresight, and resourcefulness 
which he had displayed in the direction of the Insti- 
tute’s manifold concerns. His term of office had been 
made quite remarkable for the amount of real, serious 
and significant work, much of which had been carried 
out at his personal instance and under his direct 
supervision. It was only fitting that members should 
express in some more or less formal way their sense of 
appreciation and gratitude, and he would propose that 
the Meeting pass a very cordial vote of thanks to their 
outgoing President, Mr. John W. Simpson, for all that 
he had done on behalf of the Institute during his 
vccupancy of the Chair. 

The vote was passed by acclamation, and the Presi- 
dent on rising to respond was greeted with hearty and 
long-sustained applause. He thanked Mr. Keen for 
lis generous expressions, although he greatly feared, 
he said, that he did not deserve them all, and he 
wished also to thank the Meeting—and he did so from 
the bottom of his heart— for the kind way in which 
they had acquiesced in the vote. 


The King’s Birthday : R.1.B.A. Congratulations. 

On the 3rd June, 1921, the Chairman of the Scruti- 
neers charged with the election of the Council and 
Standing Committees for the ensuing year of office sent 
the following telegram to His Majesty the King at 
3uckingham Palace :— 

* Members of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects assembled for their Annual Election tender loyal 
congratulations to their Gracious Patron on his birth- 
day.--C. H. Bropir, Chairman.” 

His Majesty sent the following gracious reply :— 

* The King has received with much pleasure the 
loyal message which you have addressed to His 
Majesty on behalf of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects assembled for their Annual Election. Tam 
desired to say that as Patron the King takes the 
keenest interest in the welfare of this Association. 

STAMFORDHAM. 


The R.I.B.A. and the Institute of Scottish Architects. 

The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, has received 
the following telegram from Mr. A. N. Paterson, 
A.R.S.A. [F.], in reply to his letter regretting inability 
to accept the invitation for the Annual Convention of 
the Scottish Institute of Architects held at Dundee on 
the 20th inst. : 

* President, Council, and Members I.8.A. send 
fraternal and filial greeting and thanks, with regret at 
your inability to join their convention. 

Parerson, President I.S.A.” 


Special Election to the Fellowship. 

At the Meeting of the Council on the 20th June, Mr, 
Ralph Knott, architect of the London County Hall. 
was unanimously elected a Fellow of the Royal In- 
stitute. This election is made under the proviso in 
Clause 2 of the Supplemental Charter 1909, The pro- 
posers were Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., Mr. John W. 
Simpson, President, and Mr. Maurice Webb, Member 
of Council. 

Building Materials 

It is announced that the work of the Building 
Materials Supply Department of the Ministry of Health 
is now completed, and the Ministry is anxious to dis- 
pose of all the supplies that have been accumulated 
since the termination of the war. After these have been 
absorbed, the Department will be definitely closed, and 
business will flow through the ordinary channels. It 
will be remembered that this was the policy pressed 
upon the Government by the Building Industries Con- 
sultative Board nearly two years ago. 

The Associates and Unification. 

At the meeting of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute with the Associates on the 7th June, when the 
steps proposed to be taken towards the unification of 
the Profession were discussed, it was decided, with a 
view to assisting the Unification Committee in its work, 
and in order to ascertain more definitely the views of 
Associates, to appoint a committee consisting of ten 
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members, with power to add to their number. The 
following Associates were forthwith elected to the 
Committee—viz., Messrs. W. R. Davidge, Horace 
Cubitt, K.Gammell, G. L. Elkington, J. Douglas Scott, 
Herbert A. Welch, E. Stanley Hamp, A. W. Sheppard, 
L. H. Bucknell, and H. G. Fisher. The following 
Associates have since been co-opted : Messrs. 8S. H. 
Loweth, Michael Waterhouse, and P. W. Hubbard. 


Notes from the Minutes of the Council Meetings. 
6th June W921. 

The High Cost of Building. The Couneil received 
and adopted a report from the Building Industries 
Consultative Board on the subject of the high cost of 
building. (See p. 456.) 

Constitutions of Allied Societies. The gave 
its sanction to certain amendments in the constitu- 
tions of the New South Wales Institute of Architects 
and the Birmingham Architectural Association. 

20th June 1921. 

Allied Societies— The Council admitted to alliance 
with the Royal Institute, under By-law 78, the newly 
formed Berks, Bucks and Oxon. Architectural Associa- 
tion, and approved of certain amendments to the 
Rules of the Northern Architectural Association. 

The Archibald Dawnag Bequest. ‘The Council ap- 
proved a scheme for the annual award of two * Archi- 
bald Dawnay Scholarships of £50 a year each for two 
years, and one of £25 4 year tor two years (a total 
yearly expenditure of £250), for candidates who have 
been through the three years’ course at a” 
School.” 
lence In construction, and 


fecognised 
The scholarships will be awarded for excel- 
with the idea that the 
money should be used towards assisting the holders in 
the further study of construction. Candidates will be 
nominated by the Schools, and the selection will be 
made by the Board of Architectural Education, if pos- 
sible without demanding the attendance of provincial 
candidates in The selection will be based 
largely on the actual school work of the candidates. 
The second year’s enjoyment of the scholarships will 
be subject to the approval or veto of the Board. 

Technical Lectures at the Council 
vuthorised the arrangement by the Literature Stand- 
ing Committee of a series of technical lectures to be 
delivered during the month of November and the first 
fortnight of December 1921, in the R.LB.A. Galleries. 

The University of Sheffield Mr. 1. A. Gotch was re- 
elected to represent the R.T.B.A. on the Court of 
Governors of the University of Sheffield. 

The Professional Classes Aid Council.—Mr. George 
Hubbard was appotnted to represent the LA. on 
this Council. 

Duration of the Session. Under By-law 57,the dura- 
tion of the session was extended to 3lst July 1921. 

The Royal Commission oi Fire The 
Building Act Committee was authorised to co-opt ad- 
ditional members representing London and the pro- 
vinces, and to arrange for the furnishing of evidence to 
the Royal Commission on Fire Prevention. 


London. 


Pre rention, 
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The Fellowship.—Under the proviso in Clause 2 of 
the Supplemental Charter, and in accordance with the 
provisions of By-law 12, Mr. Ralph Knott was unani- 
ously elected a Fellow of the Royal Institute. 

Wooden Houses and the Government Subsidy. A pro- 
test was sent to the Ministry of Health against the sub- 
sidising of houses built of unseasoned wood. 


R.I.B.A. Visit to the William Whiteley Village. 

The third of the series of visits arranged by the Art 
Standing Committee to buildings of interest in and 
around London will take place on Saturday, 16th July, 
to the Willam Whiteley Village Homes, nr. Walton, 
Surrey, The Committee are arranging for a motor omni- 
hus to convey the party direct from Conduit Street to 
the Homes and back. It is proposed to leave Conduit 
Street at 2 p.m. and return about 7 p.m., and the cost, 
including tea, will be about 5s. per head. Members and 
Licentiates desirous of taking part are asked to com- 
municate at once with the Secretary R.I.B.A. in order 
that the necessary arrangements may be made. 

The Times vecently gave the following account of the 
village : 

The Whiteley Park and Village were created under the 
will of William Whiteley, who died in 1907, and left 
£1,000,000 to provide homes foraged persons. The men, it 
Was stipulated, were to be over 65 years of age, the women 
over GO. The trustees, one of whom is the Bishop of Lon 
don, were given large discretionary powers over the bene 
fits to be provided. Having received the last instalment of 
the capital of the legacy towards the end of 1910, the trus- 
tees found, in July 1911, a site on the ridge known as Bur 
hill (formerly Burgh Hill) on the western slopes of the Mole 
valley. The village is some 17 miles from Charing Cross, 
and two miles from Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge. 
The 225 aeres it covers formed part of the Burhill Estate, 
which appears to have been included, in the time of Henry 
VIEL, in Hampton Court Forest. Within recent years the 
property passed into the hands of Lord Lveagh, from whom 
the trustees made their purchase in September, 1911. In 
the next year they bought the adjoining “ Fox Oak,” a 
private house standing in five acres of ground. The balf- 
timbered house, commanding a view of the North Downs, 
is now used as the administrative headquarters of the park, 
the flower garden being open to the villagers. 

It isa beautiful spot, well wooded with pine trees, undu- 
lating, and gay with heather. There are rhododendron 
walks, and many a quiet sylvan retreat. Of the open 
spaces one forms a recreation ground, another is devoted 
toallotments, and a third is a vegetable garden. 

Several architects and surveyors have had a hand in 
the building of the delightful village that has arisen amid 
these surroundings. The lay-out is based on the design of 
Mr. Frank Atkinson, and has for the principal feature a 
central group in the form of an octagon. — Five architects 
Sir Aston Webb, Sir Ernest George, Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
Mr. Ernest Newton, and Mr. Mervyn Macartney—were in- 
vited to design the cottages, along with Mr. Atkinson and 
Mr. Walter Cave, who had already devoted themselves to 
making the village. The external materials were to be the 
same in each case ; and the result is that the octagon group 
of dwellings varies harmoniously, the monotony too often 
the characteristic of an institution being avoided. At 
present there are 240 cottages for single persons and 48 for 
married couples or sisters. Each of the eight sections of 
the octagon has a staff cottage in telephonic Communica- 
tion with the headquarters, and every cottage is connected 
by bell with the staff cottage. Among them is a Chest- 
nut Walk (leading to the Chestnut Avenue), a Hornbeam 
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Walk, a Heather Walk, and, of course, a Green. These 
ive upon a circular road, the heart of the village, and in 
he centre stands a monument, sculptured by Sir George 
‘rampton, R.A.,in memory of William Whiteley. North, 
uth, east, and west avenues intersect the village, meeting 
t the monument. 
The open-air sheiter ordained by Mr. Whiteley is being 
rected in a pleasant position at one end of the park. 
Market stores were opened as long ago as 1917. There is 
i post-office, a hall for ** pictures”? and plays, concerts, 
lectures, and work parties, a hospital, a club, a home of rest, 
a library. Provision is made for villagers to invite their 
friends to a short stay with them, and also, by means of a 
motor-omnibus, for the villagers to get away themselves. 
There is a communal kitchen, with a restaurant. There is 
also a church, built from the plans of Mr. Walter Tapper. 
The metalled roads extend to 3} miles, the gravelled paths 
to 4 miles. 

The villagers number nearly 300.) Each of them has had 
to satisfy the trustees that he or she enjoys an assured in- 
come of at least £19 10s. a year. The income of single 
persons must not exceed £60 ; the joint income of married 
couples must not be more than £75. The trustees provide 
water, electric light, fuel, a doctor, dentist and nurses, and 
are empowered, at their discretion, to pay certain money 
allowances. The terms of the trust carry their liberality 
into the qualifications for residence. 


Willesden Hospital Competition Drawings. 

The Council have lent the Institute Galleries for an 
Exhibition of the competition designs for the exten- 
sion of the Willesden Hospiial as Willesden’s War 
Memorial. Mr. Edwin T. Hall | F.| acted as Assessor 
on the nomination of the President, and seven archi- 
tects submitted designs. The premiums were awarded 
as follows :—First, Messrs. Greenaway and Newberry, 
£105; Second, Mr. A. Saxon Snell, £52 10s. ; Honorarinm 
of £20 each to Messrs. Forsyth and Maule, Messrs. 
Ashley and Newman, Mr. W. Marchment, Messrs. 
Murrell and Piggott, and Messrs. Newman and New- 
man. The drawings will be on view from the Ith to 
the [8th July inclusive. 


The Design of the Picture Theatre. 

Major Grierson asks for the correction of the follow- 
ing points in the report of his remarks on Mr. Atkin- 
son's Paper in the last issue of the JouRNAL |p. 454]. 

1. The figure of sixty degrees should read six —7.c., 
~ with the ordinary lens distortion appears outside six 
degrees.” 

2. Lower down the figures should read 60 per cew/. 
and 30 per cent, respectively, and not 60 degrees and 
30 degrees. 

3. The sentence immediately following his re- 
marks on translucent screens should read: * Another 
reason Was that there was some specular transmission, 
and the intensity of the picture varies according to the 
part of the house from which it was viewed.” 

1. An important phrase was omitted from the re- 
marks connected with ventilation, This should read 

* The average cubic contents of the cinema theatre 
averaged about 200 cubic feet per seat, and, based on 
two natural air changes—a liberal allowance—this 
would only provide 400 cubic feet per seat per hour 
when it was filled.” 


The Army Reserve of Officers. 

The Army Council have asked the assistance of the 
Council of the Royal Institute in obtaining members 
of the architectural profession to join the Army Re- 
serve of Officers as Officers for duty with the Royal 
Engineers and other technical branches of the Army in 
the event of emergency. 

Particulars of this branch of the Service are pub- 
lished in Army Orders 550 (1920), from which the fol- 
lowing articles are extracted : 

681. An officer who has retired from Our Regular Forces 
on retired pay or with a gratuity shall be a member of Our 
Regular Army Reserve of Officers so long as he is liable to 
be recalled to Army service under Article 518. ‘ 

682. A commission in Our Regular Army Reserve of 
Officers may be granted to an officer who has held a com- 
mission in Our Regular Forces, Our Special Reserve of 
Officers, Our Indian Military Forces, Our Militia, Our 
Territorial Foree, or a temporary commission in Our New 
Armies during the war of 1914-19, provided that his age 
does not exceed the limits laid down for that Reserve. 

683. A commission in Our Regular Army Reserve of 
Officers may be granted to a gentleman who has served as 
an officer or cadet in Our Officers’ Training Corps subject to 
such Regulations as Our Army Counci! may determine, and 
he shall, if his services are accepted, receive from Us a 
commission as an officer in Our Land Forces, 

684. Our Regular Army Reserve of Officers shall be 
divided into two classes :— 

Class 1.—-Officers who are fit for general service, are within 
the ages prescribed in Article 685, and fulfil such other 
conditions as may be laid down by Our Army Council. 

Class IJ.—All other officers appointed to Our Regular 
Army Reserve. 

685, An officer shall not be appointed to Our Regular 
Army Reserve of Officers in a rank higher than that which 
he holds or was granted on retirement, or resignation, or 
relinquishment of his commission ; nor shall he be granted 
a commission if his age exceeds the following : 

Class I. Class IL. 


For appointment as : Years. Years. 
2nd Lieutenant .. : i 40 
Lieutenant . 30 40 
Major .. 40 15 


The ages for appointment shall not apply to officers 
transferred to Our Regular Army Reserve of Officers under 
Article 681. 

On attaining the following ages an officer in Class [. will 
be transferred to Class IL. : 


Years. 


686, An officer of Our Regular Army Reserve shall be 
removed from the Reserve by notification in the London 
Gazette on attaining the following ages : 


Years. 
Subaltern, Captain or Major 
Quartermaster, Riding- Master, Lieut.- 
Ceneral Officers 67 


It is understood that there is an extreme shortage of 
tradesmen of all trades in the Army, and attention is 
therefore specially drawn to the fact that men who 
have already served are permitted to join Section D. 
of the Army Reserve direct. 
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Cricket : R.I.B.A. v. A.A. 

The match between sides representing the R.I.B.A. 
and ‘the A.A. will take place on the A.A. ground at 
Elstree on Wednesday, 29th June. Play will begin at 
Il a.m. sharp, and stumps will be drawn at 6.30 p.m. 
A motor bus with the A.A. team and supporters will 
start from the A.A. (34, Bedford Square) at 10 a.m. 
Any members of the R.T.B.A. team or supporters who 
wish to travel by this bus to Elstree will have seats 
reserved for them if they will kindly communicate at 
once with the Secretary R.1.B.A. The return fare is 
3s. 9d. Lunch and tea will be served on the ground : 
Junch 2s. 6d., tea Ls. 

University of London: School of Architecture : 
Architectural Assistants. 

Professor A. EK. Richardson | F.] is in a position to 
recommend students of the School of Architecture— 
the majority ex-Service men —-who will have com- 
pleted their courses on 7th July next. Architects and 
others requiring assistants are invited to communicate 
with Professor Richardson at University College, 
London. 

Measuring English Gothic Work. 

A Student desiring facilities for measuring a notable 
piece of English Gothic Work during the Vacation is 
requested to communicate with Mr. Theodore Fyfe. 
2 Gray's Inn Square, W.C. 

New Architect F.S.A. 

Mr. Louis Ambler | F.] has been elected a Fellow of 

the Society of Antiquaries. 


Change of Address. 
Mr. Henry J. Chetwood [F.] has transferred his 
office from 5, Bedford Row to No. 1, Montague Street, 
Russell Square, W.C.1. Telephone : Museum 196. 


Modern Practical Joinery. 

Messrs. B. 'T. Batsford will shortly issue the Fourth 
Edition of Mr. George Ellis’s Wodern Practical Joinery. 
The author has endeavoured in this work to meet new re- 
quirements and to incorporate modern developments in 
accordance with the altered state of the trade by increasing 
the chapters on Joinery Machines and their Processes, by 
extending the sections dealing with Shop Fronts and Fit- 
tings, Showcases, ete., and by including new chapters on 
Fittings for Small Houses, ete. The book is arranged in 
progressive form, dealing comprehensively with the ele- 
mentary parts of the subject and advancing step by step to 
the most difficult and elaborate examples. It is to be 
published in one volume, but, in order to meet the needs 
of those who wish to study the subject by degrees, it is also 
to be issued in three parts, each of which will form a 
separate treatise. 


Books Received. 

Practical Geometry for Builders and Architects. (The Directly-Useful 
Technical Series.) By J. E. Paynter. 80. Lond. 1921. 15s. net. 
Chapman «& Hall, 11, Henrietta Street.] 

Heiting Systems: Design of Hot Water and Steam Heating Apparatus. 
By F. W. Raynes, Consulting Engineer, Head of the Department of 
Heating and Ventilation, Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 8o. 
1921. 21s. net. [{Longmans, Green & Co., 39, Paternoster Row.] 

Reinforced Concrete Calculations in a Nutshell, With 1909 L.C.C, Regu- 
lations. Edited by Joseph T. Piggott. Sm. 80. Lond. 1921, 

& F. N. Spon, Ltd., 57, Haymarket.] 

By Ewart 8. Andrews, B.Sc. 

{b. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn.] 


3s. 6d. net ; 3s. 10d. by post. 
The Structural Engineers’ Pocket-Book. 
80. Lond. 


1921. 18s. net. 
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MINUTES. XVI. 


At the Sixteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of th. 
Session 1920-21, held Monday, 20th June 1921, at 8.30 p.m 

Present: Mr. John W. Simpson, President, in the Chair ; 
56 Fellows (including 14 members of the Council), 38 Ass. 
ciates (including 3 members of the Council), 4 Licentiates, 
| Hon. Fellow, 3 Hon. Associates, and numerous visitors 
the Minutes of the Meeting held 6th June, having been pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL, were taken as read and signed as 
correct. 

The President delivered an Address on the Presentation 
of the Royal Gold Medal to Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. [F. |. 

Having been invested with the Medal, Sir Edwin Lutyens 
briefly expressed his thanks. 

On the motion of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Arthur Keen, 
a Vote of Thanks was passed by acclamation to the outgoing 
President for the important services he had rendered the 
Institute and the profession during his tenure of office. 

The President having responded, the proceedings termi- 
nated, and the meeting rose at 9.15 p.m. 


NOTICES. 


Special General Meeting, 4th July : Housing Fees. 


A SPECTAL GENERAL MEETING will be held 
Monday, 4th July 1921, at 8 p.m., when the Chair- 
man will move the following resolutions :— 

(1) That Clause 9 of the Seale of Professional 
Charges be altered to read as follows : “ In the 
case of housing schemes and laying out estates 
special arrangements may be required in excep- 
tional circumstances, but for ordinary purposes 
the scales of fees are the same as those set out 
in the Ministry of Health’s General Housing 
Memoranda No. 31, Ne. 51/D and No. 52.* 

(2) That the Ministry of Health’s General Housing 
Memoranda No. 31, No. 51/D and No. 52,7 set- 
ting out the fees payable to architects in con- 
nection with State-aided housing schemes, as 
agreed with the Ministry of Health by the 
R.1.B.A. and the Society of Architects, be in- 
corporated as an Appendix to the Scale of Pro- 
fessional Charges published in the R.I.B.A. 
KALENDAR. 

* ‘lo be obtained at H.M. Stationery Office, price Id. per copy. 
+ The full text of Memorandum No. 31 is printed in the JOURNAL for 
3ist July, 1920, pp. 426-28; and of No. 51/D and No. 52, dealing with 


abandoned or partially abandoned schemes, in the current issue of the 
JOURNAL, p. 487. 


About 30; single; knowledge 


ASSISTANT ARCHITECT wanted for East. 
Apply Box 236, Secre- 


of renaissance design. Commencing salary £600, 
tary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street. 

WANTED.—One room and share of amenities with architect near Bed - 
ford Square or in West End. Apply C. A. Farey, 72, Golders Manor 
Drive, N.W.11. 

APPOINTMENT AT HANKOW.—Fully qualified and experienced Archi- 
tect’s Assistant wanted for Hankow. Work will consist of design of semi- 
public buildings, office blocks, residential flats, ete. Fertility and speed 
in detail essential. A.R.I.B.A. preferred, not more than 40 years of age, 
of good general health. Good address essential. Engagement for three 
years in the first place. For full particulars apply to Mr. Cyril A. Farey, 
72 Golders Manor Drive, Golders Green, N.W.11. 
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